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The Keepership the Old Palace Westminster 


earliest specific reference keeper the royal residence 

Westminster appears the Pipe Roll for the year 
ending Michaelmas 1156, where the account the farm 
London payment 19s. 8d. was made 
described keeper the king’s houses The 
account was for three-quarters the year; and the payment 
was approximately the rate day. During the follow- 
ing year full year’s payment 12s. 11d., which precisely 
the rate 7d. day, was made Nathanael, keeper the 
king’s Michaelmas 1158 the same sum entered 
paid Ailnoth the engineer (ingeniator), ‘who keeps the king’s 
houses and this payment Ailnoth continues recorded 
among the London, London and Middlesex, accounts down 
the year ending Michaelmas 1189.4 

There is, however, good evidence for suggesting that record 
the payment 7d. day the holder this office can 
carried back the earliest Pipe Roll which has survived, that 
for the year ending Michaelmas 1130. Among the London 
entries there recorded that 12s. was paid Geoffrey 
the engineer (ingeniator) and, though office specified, the 
amount the payment, and the appearance the entry 
position closely corresponding that the entry for Nathanael 
Michaelmas 1156, point the deduction that the payment 
was made Geoffrey keeper the king’s houses Westminster. 
Geoffrey the engineer mentioned elsewhere the same Pipe 
Roll, being pardoned 2s. for danegeld showing his 
connexion with that county. 

Osbert, brother William Longchamp, the chancellor, and his 
heirs the custody his houses Westminster, and the gaol 
London, with all Michaelmas 1190 pay- 
ments are recorded Osbert Longchamp 12s. 11d. 


The last payment him recorded Pipe Roll, Ric. 224. 
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for the custody the king’s houses Westminster, and 12s. 
for the custody the gaol London and the same pay- 
ments Osbert are entered each the succeeding Pipe Rolls 
down the year ending Michaelmas Michaelmas 
that year, however, Natanael Leueland’ and Robert his son 
rendered account marks for having the custody the 
king’s houses Westminster and the gaol Fleet bridge, 
which was their inheritance from the conquest England, not- 
withstanding the fine made Osbert Longchamp they paid 
and were owing the same During the year ending 
Michaelmas 1198 the payments.of 12s. and 7li. 12s. 1d. 
for the two custodies were made Natanael the king’s writ.* 
The same payments were made him during the two following 
and before Michaelmas 1201 was succeeded his 
son clear that they were successful establish- 
ing their hereditary claim, notwithstanding the fact that 
Michaelmas 1198 Osbert Longchamp had rendered account 
500 marks for having the king’s favour and seisin all the lands 
and chattels which had been disseised the king’s order, 
and seisin the custody the gaol London and that the 
king’s houses Westminster, that right should done the 
king’s court anyone wished speak against him, which 
account had paid less sum than 6s. 8d.’ 


Leaveland parish Kent the hundred Faversham. 
the Domesday survey was held the archbishop 
Canterbury Richard his man, being assessed one sulung.® 
This Richard, who also held Graveney the hundred Boughton- 
under-Blean the archbishop the same was also 
known Richard the constable, who occurs the Christchurch 
survey the Canterbury Domesday holding 


Pipe Roll, Ric. 156; both cases per cartam regis added. 

The last being recorded ibid. Ric. 160. For Osbert see Miss Conway’s 
papers Castle, Maidstone’, Arch. Cantiana, vol. xxix, and The Family 
William Longchamp’, ibid. vol. xxxvi. Osbert married Aveline, dau. William 
Allington, and their son William succeeded Allington. Osbert died 1207. 

Pipe Roll, Ric. 167. 

Ibid. Ric. 167; described Natanael Leueland’, had then paid 
further his debt (ibid. 171). 

Ibid. John, 258; his father had then paid further his debt (ibid. 
261). The balance was still owing Mich. 1203 (ibid. John, 8), and was 
paid the hand mag. William Mich. 1204 (ibid. John, 95). 

Ibid. Ric. 215. Mich. 1206 was paying the balance the rate 
year (ibid. John, Although lost the seisin the custodies reduc- 
tion his debt seems have been made that account. 

Domesday Monachorum, ed. Douglas, Hist. Soc. 93. 

Ibid. 95. 
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the monks’ manors Leaveland and Graveney fee from the 
his gift the priory St. Gregory, Canterbury, 
Archbishop Lanfranc included the tithes the lordship 
Leaveland and Goddington, which had conferred Richard, 
one his list which can dated between 
December 1093 and October 1096 Wimund Liueland held 
knight’s fee the archbishop;* and stated that the 
reign Richard Nathaniel Leveland held Leaveland the 
archbishop one knight’s Robert Levelande 
held half knight’s fee there, one the archbishop’s 

July 1174 1176 Pope Alexander III wrote the 
bishops Exeter and Worcester regarding dispute between 
the monks St. Bertin St. Omer and Nathanael the knight 
concerning the chapel Leaveland, the settlement which 
had committed the abbots Faversham and Boxley. 
had heard that reason Nathanael’s non-appearance after 
repeated summonses they had adjudged the chapel the monks 
but that subsequently, when Nathanael was asked surrender 
the chapel them and made appearance dread excom- 
munication, asserted that had right the chapel and, 
moreover, that the archbishop Canterbury had claimed the 
chapel. Wherefore the pope ordered further inquiries 
The claim the monks proved successful for 1179-82 
the archbishop, having inspected the charters his predecessors, 
confirmed the monks St. Bertin the church Throwley 
with the chapels belonging thereto, specially naming that 
Leaveland and the same period charter—valuable for the 
present purpose—was issued Nathanael Levelande, son 
Geoffrey, notifying that with his wife Desirea, his son Rodbert, 
and his other sons and daughters, gave the abbot and monks 
St. Bertin for the weal his soul and those his wife, sons, 
daughters, and relatives, the chapel Leaveland with all its 
appurtenances and five acres his land, frankalmoin for ever, 
that the said chapel fully served the abbot and 

further dispute between the monks St. Bertin and the 
Leaveland family took place later date. 1220 the abbot 
Faversham and others, appointed Pope Honorius III, 


Domesday Monachorum, pp. 93, 95. The subsequent descent Graveney 
appears have been different from that Leaveland (Hasted, Kent, fol. edn. iii, 17). 

Mon. Ang. These tithes are not mentioned among the priory’s possessions 
confirmed Archbishop Hubert (ibid.). Goddington near Ashford. 

Domesday Monachorum, 64. Hasted, Kent, ii. 770. 

Red Bk. Exch. pp. 471, 726. Possibly the other half fee lay Goddington, 
held Stephen Aldeham (ibid.). 

Cal. Docs. France, no. 1339. Ibid. no. 1343. 

Ibid. no. 1342. The charter has fraternity clause admitting the donor the 


benefits the abbey and its dependent houses. Throwley the abbey had de- 
pendent cell (V.C.H. Kent, ii. 239). 
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issued their report inquiry made the instance the 
monastery St. Bertin, complaining that Margaret Leveland 
had built chapel her own land Leaveland the prejudice 
the church Throwley and the monastery patrons the 
church compromise was effected; the chapel was licensed 
and the monastery obtained its will appear 
below Margaret was the widow Robert, son Nathanael 
Leveland. Not later than December 1227 Richard Levelande, 
described son Robert, confirmed St. Bertin the chapel 
Leaveland which Nathanael Levelande, his grandfather, had 

The charter Nathanael Leveland gives evidence three 
generations the family—Geoffrey, Nathanael, and Robert. 
Having regard the facts already stated that man named 
Nathanael was keeper the king’s houses Westminster 
and that 1198 Nathanael Leveland and Robert his 
son had successfully established their claim the office 
hereditary grounds, and the practical certainty that the holder 
the same office 1130 was Geoffrey the engineer, who had 
connexion with Kent, reasonable make the deductions, 
combination with the St. Bertin evidence, (i) that the Nathanael 
1156-7 was the same man Nathanael Leveland who 
issued the charter St. Bertin, 1179-82, and was living 
1198; and (ii) that was the son Geoffrey the engineer, 
from whom had inherited the office. these deductions 
are correct chronological considerations suggest that Geoffrey 
was born 1100, Nathanael 1130, and Robert 1160. 
Further, not improbable, though documentary evidence 
not available, that Geoffrey was the successor the tenure 
Leaveland under the archbishop Canterbury Wimund 
Leveland and the latter’s predecessor, Richard the constable, 
the Domesday Moreover, Nathanael’s claim that the 


Hist. MSS. Comm. 5th Rep. app. 427, abstract Chartae Antiquae 391 
Muniments and Canterbury. another reference the dispute, dated 
May 1221, dame Margaret and Richard her son are mentioned (Haigneré, Les chartes 
Saint-Bertin, 264, no. 605; the references from this due 
citation Miss Major, ante, 550, have been kindly supplied Professor 
Hamilton and October 1222 notification was issued that the 
churchyard Leaveland was consecrated the petition Margery Margaret] 
and Richard her son (Haigneré, sup. 275, no. 632). 

323, no. 721; confirmed Archbishop Stephen Langton December 
1227 (ibid. no. 720). 

certain Geoffrey, son Wimund, occurs the sole witness writ King 
Henry issued Westminster (Facsimiles Charters, Northants. Rec. Soc. 
15). Professor Stenton assigns 1100-30 the date the writ, suggesting 1112 
1113 probable. The latter years might rather early for Geoffrey, father 
Nathanael Leveland; but the combination the names Geoffrey and Wimund, 


the light the Leaveland evidence, and the place issue the writ, may 
significant. 
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office keeper was his inheritance ‘from the conquest England’ 
was precisely correct—though this may have been phrase 
merely expressive old-established tenure—it even possible 
suppose that Geoffrey had inherited the office from them. 


has been noted above that when Osbert Longchamp 
obtained the custody the king’s houses Westminster 
1189, and when Nathanael Leveland obtained the restoration 
the office 1197, the custody the gaol London, also 
described the gaol Fleet bridge, was included. The two 
offices continued held together, and followed the same line 
hereditary The payment 12s. which was 
made them keepers the gaol, was the rate 5d. day. 
can traced all the preceding Pipe Rolls, occurring close 
association with the payment 12s. 11d. for the custody 
the king’s houses. Michaelmas 1130 sum 12s. 1d. 
recorded paid Ralph immediately following 
the payment 12s. Geoffrey the engineer.* 
Michaelmas 1156 Henry Arborarius had received 5li. 14s. for 
three-quarters the year, and for repairing the gaol; and 
the full sum 12s. 1d. had been paid him Michaelmas 
1157 and and down Michaelmas 1161. Michaelmas 
1162 and 1163 the same sum entered paid Ralph the 
From Michaelmas 1164 1189, after which the payment 
was made Osbert Longchamp accordance with the king’s 
charter, the entry recorded paid unnamed keepers (in the 
plural) Michaelmas 1167, and thereafter the unnamed keeper 
(in the singular) the The evidence conclusive that 
Ralph and Henry Arborarius, and Ralph the gaol, all held the 
office keeper the Fleet prison. 1197 Nathanael and 
Robert Leveland succeeded establishing their claim the 
office hereditary grounds, probable that their interest was 
derived from some marriage with heiress the family which 
Ralph and Henry Arborarius, and perhaps Ralph the gaol, 
were members. The fact that father and son joined the claim, 

account the history the Fleet prison from 1197 its abolition 1844 
given Williams, Holborn and the Legal Quarter London (1927), vol. 
169-219. Several references the office keeper the palace Westminster 
are included. There chart pedigree showing the descent the two offices from 
1197 the middle the sixteenth century but certain links the descent must 
subjected reconsideration. 

Pipe Roll, Hen. 144. 
Ibid. and Hen. II, pp. 111, 113. 
described Ralph Gaal’ the first roll, and Ralph Gaol’ the second. 


The entries are always near the beginning the London and Middlesex membrane 
the Pipe Rolls, 
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the father’s claim the custody the king’s houses West- 
minster being apparently based his own paternal inheritance, 
suggests that Robert derived his claim the gaol through his 
mother, the wife Nathanael—whose name, shown above, 
was Desirea but this there kind corroborative 


tracing the history the keepership the palace the 
second half the twelfth century, the principal difficulty 
explain its tenure Ailnoth the engineer from 1158 1189. 
The Pipe Rolls give extensive evidence his activities during 
this period both Westminster and elsewhere, recording payments 
made direct him for various work royal buildings and castles, 
and mentioning him connexion with similar work done under 
his supervision.* Round, his article The Staff Castle 
the Twelfth Century suggested that the real expert clerk 
the works was the engineer (ingeniator). quotes the activi- 
ties Ailnoth illustrate the functions clerk the works, 
and mentions Richard ingeniator, employed Bowes castle 
1171, and Maurice ingeniator, charge the work constructing 
the keep Dover castle 1182. clear, however, that 
Ailnoth, though undoubtedly possessing technical qualifications, 


from the Pipe Roll evidence very little seems known the 
family. Mich. 1130 Henry was pardoned 5s. 9d. for 
danegeld Essex the king’s writ (Pipe Roll, Hen. 60), and, similarly, 
Ralph Basset and 100 marks for plea concerning doe (ibid. 145). im- 
probable that was the Henry who was keeper the Fleet 1156; and may 
have been brother Ralph who was keeper 1130. Possibly was Henry the 
keeper who mentioned charter William Maundeville [evidently the earl 
Essex], confirming Alexander Barantine the garden the gaol 
London his fee and the houses belonging thereto and acres meadow Edmonton, 
which had belonged Henry Arbrarius, Alexander’s uncle, which tenement fine 
had been made before the king between the said Alexander and Hugh Arbrarius, 
whereby remained Alexander for mark silver which had given Hugh 
(Coll. Top. Gen. iii. 285). 

Down the middle the thirteenth century the usual phrase the king’s houses 
Westminster. The custody the palace Westminster mentioned 1265 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, 448), and thereafter palace usual. The term 
Domus regis had been usually applied the royal apartments king’s lodging the 
royal castles and other residences the king, and probably included accommodation 
for the royal household (Sir William Hope, Windsor Westminster the 
customary use the word domus the plural suggests the wider significance. Nicholas 
custos domus regis occurs Windsor 1130 (Pipe Roll, Hen. 127), receiving 
2d. day, the same rate that paid William Barbette 1198 for the custody 
the king’s houses Windsor (ibid. Ric. 188). This rate, which occurs 
intervening periods, may compared with the 7d. day Westminster. 1198 
the daily payment for the custody the king’s houses Clarendon was 2d., and for 
that the king’s houses Havering 14d. (ibid. pp. 19, 126). 

Ailnothus, Ailnodus, Alnodus, Alnothus, Elnodus are variant forms the name, 

Ante, 90-7, 
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received his yearly payment 12s. not clerk 
the works, but keeper the king’s houses Westminster. 

was living the year ending Michaelmas 1190, when 
the full payment had been made Osbert Longchamp the 
king’s charter, for there entry under Wiltshire payment 
50s. Alnod the engineer the king’s October 
1197 fine was levied the king’s court Westminster between 
Roger Enganet, demandant, and Geoffrey Picot, tenant, con- 
cerning acre meadow the vill Westminster Langedich’, 
whereof there had been plea mort d’ancestor between them 
the king’s court; Roger quitclaimed the acre Geoffrey, 
and return Nicholas son Geoffrey and William son Ordric, 
who had warranted the acre Geoffrey Picot against Roger, gave 
Roger two acres land the fields Westminster which Maud 
widow Ailnoth had held the long hedge, hold Nicholas 
son Geoffrey and his heirs yearly rent 4d., and for this 
grant and final concord Roger gave Nicholas son Geoffrey 10s.? 
The association with Westminster makes reasonably certain 
that Maud was the widow Ailnoth the engineer and possibly 
Roger Enganet was his This possibility some extent 
reinforced the fact that Roger Enganet, evidently the same 
man, was paid 40s. 1193 for repairing the king’s houses 
Westminster, and the following year and 8li. for 
repairing them and the offices while Osbert 
Longchamp held the keepership, duties similar those which 
had been performed Ailnoth the engineer. 

The details relating Ailnoth, however, throw light 
his origin. There evidence suppose that was member 
the Leaveland family. The descriptive name ingeniator 
was far from uncommon; that its use him valid argu- 
ment, without independent support, that may have inherited 
from Geoffrey the engineer, father Nathanael Leveland. 
The most likely solution seems that view his special 
qualifications had been appointed Nathanael the autumn 
1157 his deputy. That did not hold the office his own 
right suggested the fact that when Osbert Longchamp 
was unable prevent its restoration Nathanael 1197, 


Pipe Roll, Ric. 118. 

Feet Fines, Ric. (Pipe Roll. Soc. vol. xxiii), no. 44. 

Pipe Roll, Ric. 158; Ric. pp. 175-6. was evidently the Roger 
Engane who supervised work the Tower 1199 (ibid. John, 129). 1200 
Roger Enganet recognized hide land Battersea the right William Pentecost 
(Curia Regis Rolls, 170). Mich. 1201 William Ely, the king’s treasurer, owed 
half mark for record recognition Roger Enganet before the barons the 
exchequer that messuage William’s close Westminster was William’s right 
(Pipe Roll, John, note the relative fine Cal. London and Middlesex 


Middlesex 1214 (Curia Regis Rolls, vii. 152). 
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claim appears have been put forward any representative 
Ailnoth, who had received the payments for over thirty 


The evidence the Pipe Rolls cited above shows that Nathanael 
Leveland was succeeded the two offices his son Robert 
between Michaelmas 1200 and 1201. The succession presumably 
took place before May 1201, when the sheriff London was 
ordered receive prisoner from Robert 
January 1201-2 the latter, who had taken the cross the pre- 
ceding day, was granted licence pledge all his lands and rents 
for three and S[imon], archdeacon Wells, was granted 
the custody the king’s houses Westminster and the Fleet 
gaol, together with Robert’s son and heir, answer for three 
years’ payments which the king had advanced The 
usual payments for the two offices are recorded, however, 
made Robert, son Nathanael, Michaelmas 1202 and until 
Michaelmas 1205.4 May 1204 the king issued charter, 
confirming quitclaim made his court arising out plea 
between Robert Leveland, demandant, and Osbert, son 
Haghenild Litlinton, tenant, which Osbert recognized 
knight’s fee Litlinton [Littleton], with the advowson the 
church, the right and inheritance Robert and granting 
William Blundus, lord the fee, and his heirs that they would 
lose nothing the wardship thereof, should fall due, the 
services, reason the custody the king’s houses West- 
minster and the Fleet gaol which Robert was holding the king 
serjeanty fee and inheritance, reason any other 
tenement held Robert his heirs This appears 
the earliest reference the tenure the offices serjeanty. 

Michaelmas term 1204 Robert Leveland was 

record that Ailnoth also received the keeper the Fleet 


from the time when had passed the Leaveland but this not unlikely, 
1189 the-offices were combined when Osbert Longchamp received them. 

Rot. Liberate, 11. 

25; Rot. Lit. Pat. 4b. This quoted Stow (Survey London, ed. 
Kingsford, ii. 40) with the error Robert’s daughter and heir. 

Rot. Chart. 132a, where there also charter issued William Blundus 
the same day. Littleton near Staines Middlesex. There available explana- 
tion Robert’s interest, which apparently did not descend his heirs. 1242-3 
Edward Winton held k.f. and John Valle Torta k.f. Littleton the barony 
William Blundus held the king (Bk. Fees, pp. 898-9). The 
fee was evidently the knight’s fee held Robert Litletone Litletone, recorded 
the carta William Blundus, son Gilbert Blundus, 1166 (Red Bk. Exch. 
409). may significant that Walter witnessed the charter 
Nathanael Leveland the abbey St. Bertin, St. Omer, 1179-82 (Cal. Docs. 
France, no. 1342). Curia Regis Rolls, iii. 220, 
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May 1205 and his bailiffs were addressed the king 
keepers the Fleet and October order was 
issued pay him repairing the king’s houses West- 
July 1207 the bailiffs Cheshunt were ordered 
give him timber the wood Cheshunt for making shingles 
for roofing the king’s houses Westminster and October 
payment was ordered for his provision straw and sand when 
the king slept there Michaelmas 1206 
had received moiety the payments for only half the year, 
moiety for the other half being paid Reginald 
who evidently had temporary grant the two but 
Michaelmas 1207 and 1208 the full year’s payment 12s. 11d. 
for the custody the king’s houses Westminster had been 
made Robert, son Nathanael, while that 12s. for 
that the gaol London had still been made the same 

1210 Robert Leveland was among the knights the 
king’s Irish 1213 and 1214 had prisoners 
his custody the Fleet and November 1214 payment 
marks was ordered made him for work the quay 
joined the cause the barons, and his name 
occurs among the prisoners taken Rochester castle who were 
the following April the latter was ordered allow Robert 
Leveland speak with his wife Peter’s died 
before December 1217, when the barons the exchequer were 
ordered give widow Robert Leveland such 
daily payment for the custody the king’s houses Westminster 
Robert was accustomed have his 1219 
Margery Leveland was keeping the king’s hall Westminster 
order was issued pay Richer, the servant (serviens) 
Leveland 3s. 3d. for the purchase rushes for the king’s great 


Rot. Lit. Claus. 34b. Four days earlier the king had pardoned him which 
had received loan the exchequer, but was serve overseas his own cost 
with horses and arms for half year (ibid. 

Ibid. 55a. same sum, for repairing the king’s quay Westminster and 
the king’s houses, was paid Mich. 1204, when further marks for repairing the 
quay was paid the king’s writ and the view Robert Leveland and his ministers 
(Pipe Roll, John, 93). Rot. Lit. Claus. 87b. 

Ibid. 95b. Pipe Roll, John, 55. 

Information kindly supplied Mrs. Stenton from the rolls for those years. 
Reginald Cornhill was king’s justice. 

Rot. Liberate, pp. 190, 205, 218. 

Rot. Lit. Pat. pp. 1046, Rot. Fin. 492. 

Rot. Lit. Pat. Rot. Lit. Claus. 346a. 


Bk. Fees, 272. The report 1220 her (Margaret’s) chapel Leaveland 
has been noted above, 
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chamber Westminster and the following June another 
order was issued pay Richer Leveland 11d. for similar 
purchase for the king’s two chambers there.? 

The heir the two offices was Richard Leveland, who was 
Robert’s noted above, issued charter the abbey 
St. Bertin St. Omer not later than December 1227. died 
before October 1228, when the king ordered the keepers the 
archbishopric Canterbury and the sheriff Kent give 
Robert, son Nicholas, who had been granted the custody the 
land, and the daughter and heir Richard Leveland, who had 
held the king chief, seisin the lands and chattels therein 
belonging the and October the barons the 
exchequer were ordered make the same payment Robert, 
son Nicholas, Richard Leveland had been accustomed 
receive the exchequer, and which belonged the heir 
inheritance, for the custody the king’s houses Westminster, 
the mayor and sheriffs London being ordered give him seisin 
the Fleet gaol, which belonged the December 
1228 Robert, son Nicholas, was excused scutage for half knight’s 
fee, which Margaret, daughter and heir Richard Leveland, 
his custody, held the archbishop 
Michaelmas 1230 the usual payments for the two offices are 
recorded having been made the heir Richard Leveland.’ 
September 1233 the custody was still the hands Robert, 
son Nicholas, when was pardoned marks demanded 
the exchequer behalf the son and heir Robert Leveland 
(sic), his custody, respect the payment the money 
made Robert Leveland the time King 


not proposed attempt here detailed history the 
keepership the palace Westminster for the remainder the 
period down 1558, during which was held the descendants 
Nathanael Leveland; but few points can 


land Holborn near the Fleet son Robert Leveland (35th Report 
Deputy Keeper, app. 20, no. 206). 

Close Rolls, widow was named Lucy (ibid. 141). 

Ibid. 120. 

Ibid. 138. This was the k.f. Leaveland held Robert Leveland 
1210-12. 

Pipe Roll, Hen. III, 97. 

Close Rolls, 1231-4, 262. clearly error here, for was the daughter 
and heir the son and heir Robert Leveland, who was the custody Robert, 
son Nicholas. For this debt Robert Leveland, owing Mich, 1230, see Pipe 
Roll, Hen. 116. 
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Margaret Margery Leveland, daughter and heir Richard 
Leveland, was married three times, firstly Ralph Grendon, 
who died shortly before January secondly Giles 
Badlesmere, who was slain fighting against the Welsh 1258,? 
and thirdly Fulk Payforer.* They held successively the two 
offices her right. After her death 1265, notwithstanding 
grant the wardship her lands and heirs with the two offices 
John Sumerset, king’s the offices continued the 
tenure Fulk Payforer, who held them his death 1277, 
when Margery’s heir was found Ralph Leveland, then 
aged thirty and was her son her first husband, 
and adopted his mother’s name alternative his father’s. 
1280 was succeeded his brother Stephen Leveland, 
alias Grendon, who died shortly before February 
leaving daughter, Joan, aged The inheritance subse- 
quently passed through several families, including those Sench 
and Sapperton,’ that whose hands remained 
for about ninety years 1558. 


Besides the instances already mentioned the offices were held 
jure uxoris other occasions. They were held John 
Sench, who died 1315, and Edmund Cheyne, who died shortly 


Ing. p.m. no. held land Boylestone, co. Derby, member the 
Ferrers fee, and the advowson moiety the church, Sir Andrew Grendon 
his brother. They were probably members younger line the Grendon family 
Grendon, co. Warwick, also member the Ferrers fee. Details relating 
Boylestone show that Ralph Grendon’s interest there descended the keepers 
the palace Westminster down the fifteenth century. 

Pat. Rolls, 483; Gervase Canterbury, Rolls Ser. ii. 208 
Badlesmere neighbouring parish Leaveland Kent. 

Sheriff Kent 1258, 1264, and 1267 List Sheriffs, 67). 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1258-66, 448; vacated because non habuit 

Cal. Ing. p.m. ii. no. 230. December 1277 the sheriff Middlesex was 
ordered deliver Ralph, described son and heir Margery, late wife Fulk 
Peyforer, the serjeanty keeping Westminster palace and the Fleet prison, hold 
his mother and his ancestors held it; having done homage (Cal. Fine Rolls, 
1272-1307, 89). 

Cal. Ing. ii. no. Cal. Fine Rolls, 1272-1307, 125; Cal. Ing. p.m. ii. 
no. 615. 

family which took its name from Sapperton, hamlet par. Church Broughton, 
neighbouring parish Boylestone, co. Derby. 

This was the branch the Babington family settled Kiddington, co. Oxford, 
acquired the Robert Babington Elizabeth, daughter and heir 
Ralph Willyamscote (Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii. no. 108). This Robert was described 
1434 kinsman Roger Saperton, when settlement the two offices was made 
him and the heirs his body default issue Roger’s daughter Elizabeth 
(Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429-36, 367). remainder took effect the person William 
Babington, Robert’s son and heir. the sixteenth-century Visitations Oxfordshire 
Robert Babington given the fourth son Sir William Babington, Chief Justice 
the Common Pleas (Harleian Soc. 145-6). There conclusive heraldic evidence 
that the Babingtons Kiddington were descended from the Chief Justice but 
more likely that Robert was the latter’s grandson rather than son. The precise 
relationship Robert Roger Saperton the only link the hereditary descent 
the two offices for which satisfactory evidence not present available. 
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before January the successive husbands Joan 
Grendon alias Leveland, who died and the middle 
the fifteenth century William Venour, husband Elizabeth 
Saperton, who held the offices her right the death her 
father, Roger Saperton, 1434.? 

several occasions the heir was daughter under 
During their minority grants the offices were made the king. 
Robert, son Nicholas, appointed 1228 during the minority 
Margaret Leveland, has been already noticed. Henry 
Westminster and John Convers appear have been succes- 
sively appointed the period 1287 1293 until the first marriage 
Joan Thomas Sench was appointed 1349 
during the minority Margaret though her mother was 
assigned her dower third the salary and profits the two 
offices, and 1350 appointed John Bray all that per- 
tained her reason the his death 
1355 Thomas Sench was succeeded John Bray, described 
usher the exchequer, who named keeper the palace 
Westminster the death Margaret Sench under 
age 1361 Walter Whithors, king’s yeoman, was granted the two 
keeperships hold during the minority the the heir 
was Roger, son Roger Saperton, her cousin, who proved his 
age 1369.9 

There abundant evidence the appointment deputies 
perform the duties the two offices—a practice which already 
suggested may have dated back the time Nathanael 
Leveland. unfortunate example was the appointment 
deputy John Sench the elder, the first husband Joan 


Close Rolls, 1313-8, 186; Cal. Ing. p.m. vii. no. 467; viii. no. 214. 
Edmund and Joan had daughter Katherine (which gave him the right continue 
his tenure the curtesy England), through whom the inheritance passed the 
Sapperton family the death without issue Joan’s granddaughter Margaret Sench 
(Cal. Ing. p.m. xi. no. 420). The marriage Edmund and Joan 1315 was without 
the king’s licence, for which reason the offices were taken into the king’s hand, the 
custody the palace being committed Richard Abbot (the see 
below) and that the Fleet John Dymmok, usher the exchequer the offices 
were restored after fine made Edmund (Cal. Chancery Warrants, 430; Madox, 
Exchequer, 2nd edn. ii. 85). 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1429-36, 367. 

There case more than one daughter coheir, that the history the 
offices throws light the question the partibility serjeanty, which see 
Miss Kimball, Serjeanty Tenure Medieval England, chapter viii. 

Close Rolls, 1279-88, 1288-96, pp. 171, Selden Soc. cliv. 

Cal. Fine Rolls, 199 Cal. p.m. ix. no. 383. 

Cal. Close Rolls, 1349-54, pp. 164, 208 Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1350-4, 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1361-4, pp. 96, 184. Walter Whitehorse was the first Black 
Rod the Order the Garter. His career has been traced Yorkshire Appoint- 
ments held Walter Whitehorse, the first Black Rod’, Yorks. Arch. Journal, 
xxxv. 345-61. 

Cal. Close Rolls, pp. Cal. Ing. no, 379, 
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Grendon. his time, 1303, there took place the robbery 
one the treasuries the king’s wardrobe, which was housed 
within the abbey The principal criminal was 
certain Richard Pudlicott, who, preparing his scheme, 
obtained the help the deputy-keeper the palace and some 
the monks. The subsequent show that John 
Sench had appointed one William the Palace, alias William 
Palmere, his deputy both Westminster and the Fleet 
was stated that William used live the Fleet with his wife, 
but the time the robbery was dwelling the palace with 
loose woman that some the monks were often his company 
the palace garden, eating and drinking with women ill-fame 
and that after the robbery certain specified articles from the 
treasury were found under his and five other lay 
culprits, and subsequently Pudlicott himself, were hanged. 
examination the evidence makes clear that John Sench, the 
keeper the palace, was not implicated the His 
choice deputy had been ill-judged; and his office was 
sequestered. But March John Convers, king’s 
yeoman, was ordered restore John Shench and Joan his wife 
the bailiwick the custody the king’s palace Westminster, 
which was Joan’s inheritance, which bailiwick Walter 
Gloucester and Ralph Sandwico, appointed hear and deter- 
mine certain trespasses committed against the king the 
breaking his treasury, had lately taken into the king’s hand 
and committed the said yeoman the king’s That 
Sench was not disallowed from appointing another deputy 
shown the fact that February 1311-2 Richard Abbot, 
his deputy keeper the king’s palace Westminster, and the 
two ushers the exchequer, appeared before the treasurer, 
chancellor, two barons the exchequer, and others the king’s 
council, and received orders behalf the king for the safe 
keeping the palace, being laid down that Abbot should 
keep all the doors and other entrances and exits firmly closed 
sunset, and not have them opened before sunrise the 
following day.’ 

The inquisitions held after the deaths the holders the 
offices often give detailed description their emoluments and 
appurtenances. Thus September 1332, after the death 


list authorities for this incident given Tout, Collected Papers, iii. 
113, where his paper Mediaeval Burglary’ reprinted see also his Chapters 
Administrative History, ii. 57. 

Palgrave, Kalendars and Inventories the Treasury the Exchequer, 
251-99. 

Ibid. pp. 253, 267, 286. Ibid. pp. 286, 288. 


Tout’s statement that Sench was implicated has been corrected his Collected 
Papers, iii. 


Cal. Close Rolls, 1302-7, 244. Madox, Exchequer, ii. 278 
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Joan, wife Edmund Cheyne, was found that she had held 
the bailiwick keeping the king’s palace, held the king 
chief, taking from him the hands the sheriff London 
therefor 6d. and taking daily when the king was 
Westminster, within the close the said palace, bread, wine, ale, 
kitchen dishes, and candles, one the king’s serjeants, and 
each departure the king from the said palace taking whatever 
remained fuel the kitchen, litter the chambers, and hay 
the and when the king caused the houses within the 
palace repaired she had the old timber, loppings the new 
timber, the old shingles, and the collected within the 
palace receiving from each merchant holding stall box 
within the the palace 8d. yearly, and from every other 
merchant not having stall and bringing merchandise 4d. yearly. 
She also held messuage within the close the palace, pertaining 
the said bailiwick, which she and her ancestors, keepers 
the palace, used dwell with their servants for doing the said 
custody and she had there, without the gate the palace, five 
tenants who rendered 2s. yearly and owed suit her court every 
three weeks, which rent she held Alexander Convers 
service unknown. the Fleet the city London she held 
messuage with garden and curtilage, &c., within the king’s 
close, held the king chief grand serjeanty, namely 
keeping the Fleet prison and all the men committed there 
taking 6d. day from the king the hands the sheriff 
London, and 2s. 4d. from each man committed her for custody 
for her fee she also held 18s. 5d. yearly rent from nineteen 
tenements the liberty London, held the king 
Similar details are given inquisitions held 1339 after the 
death Edmund Cheyne,‘ and 1349 after the death John 
Sench the The former states that the keeper the 
palace needed two others with him for doing the said keeping 
and the latter that the messuage the palace was held the 
king chief the service keeping the said palace, being 
worth with the said custody 10li. 


compares with the 7d. the earlier records, but the payment 6d. for the 
Fleet, compared with the earlier 5d., makes the same total day. likely 
that the 6d. given here and the inquisitions and 1349 incorrect for later 
inquisitions, 1498, record the original yearly payments 12s. and 
128. 1d. respectively (Cal. Ing. p.m. Hen. VII, ii. nos. 27, 28). 

1332 and 1339. 

Cal. Ing. p.m. vii. no. 467, compared with the details 1339 and 1349. 

viii. no. 214. ix. no. 383. 

This shows that messuage the palace was held serjeanty, just the 
1332 shows that messuage the Fleet was similarly held. suggests that was 
the messuage, rather than the rents from the stalls Westminster Hall (as which 
see Maitland’s note the warden the Fleet his Collected Papers, ii. 365), which 
was the subject the tenure. 
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June 1558 licence was issued, for 8s. 1d., Thomas 
Babington Kiddington, co. Oxford, esquire, and William 
gentleman, grant John Heath London, 
esquire, his heirs and assigns, the capital messuage, mansion, and 
garden commonly called ‘le alias the gaol Flete the 
parish St. Bride without Ludgate, London, and all houses 
within and without the close, the office keeper the prison 
and prisoners, with all fees and liberties belonging thereto, 
yearly rent 12s. paid the sheriff London for the 
fee and custody the gaol, and rents within the city and suburbs 
belonging the office the yearly value more less, 
and also the office and keepership the old palace’ West- 
minster, the hiring and leasing all shops and stalls within the 
hall palace, with all fees and liberties, yearly rent fee 
12s.2 paid the sheriff London and Middlesex for the 
execution the office, and four messuages near the palace, and 
the reversions all the premises.* result this grant the 
office keeper the palace Westminster passed after course 
least 428 years from the descendants Geoffrey the 
engineer, father Nathanael Leveland. 

John Heath, the grantee, conveyed his interests shortly after- 
wards Richard Tyrrell Steventon End Bartlow, Essex, 
and the following Easter term fine was levied for the con- 
veyance the office keeper the queen’s old palace West- 
minster, and four messuages Westminster, Richard Tyrrell 
William Babington, esq., John Heath and Margaret his 
The offices descended the Tyrrell family. Richard Tyrrell died 
1566, leaving Edward his son and aged Robert 
Tyrrell, Edward’s son,’ sold the offices Sir Henry Lello and 
John Eldred. The circumstances are described the will Sir 
Henry Lello Ashdon, Essex, which was made January 
1629. records that and John Eldred had purchased jointly 
from Sir Robert Tirrell the Fleet and the keeping the palace 
Westminster, and that had subsequently bought Eldred’s 
share for describing the latter office the keeping the 


William occurs son and heir apparent Thomas Babington, keeper the 
Fleet prison, 1553 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 438). 

The 11d. mentioned the Ing. 1498 and previously back 1130 had dropped 
out—an omission which prevailed modern times. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 229. Ibid. 1558-60, 160. 

Cal. London and Middlesex Fines, ii. 106. Thomas Babington, William’s father, 
died August 1558 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1558-60, 74). 

Abst. Inq. p.m. Williams, Holborn, sup. 218. 


three generations, Richard, Edward, and Sir Robert are given Morant, 
Essex, 
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palace Westminster, called the old and new palace, with the 
benefits and rents the shops and stalls Westminster Hall 
and without; and bequeathed both offices his nephew 
Henry The phrase and new palace’ im- 
portant one. The distinction and conjunction old and new 
seen letters patent issued September 1667, which the 
office warden the Fleet prison, also that keeper the 
old and new palaces, Westminster, were granted Sir Jeremy 
Whichcott.? 

the early years the eighteenth century the keepership 
the palace was inevitably associated with the scandals the 
Fleet prison. John Huggins and Thomas Bambridge, successive 
holders the two offices, were both tried for com- 
mittee the house commons, its report March 1729, 
resolved that they were both guilty notorious breaches their 
trust, cruelties, and other high crimes and misdemeanours, the 
execution the office warden the act parlia- 
ment was afterwards, reciting that Thomas 
Bambridge had been appointed letters patent, September 
1728, warden keeper the Fleet and the custody 
the prison and gaol the Fleet and the prisoners com- 
mitted thereto, and keeper His Majesty’s old and new 
palaces Westminster, for his life, with reversion Dowgall 
Cuthbert for the term His Majesty’s and enacting that 
from June 1729 was disabled from holding the two offices 
any other office whatsoever, power being given the king 
appoint the two offices during the life The 
scandals the Fleet were contributory cause the foundation 
the colony Georgia James Edward Oglethorpe, whose 
instigation the committee inquire into the state the gaols 
the kingdom had been appointed. 

The abolition the Fleet prison 1844 ended the connexion 
between the two keeperships which had existed from the twelfth 
December 1845 the Hon. Charles Gore, one 
the Commissioners Woods and Works, was appointed the 
room Mr. Brown the office keeper the old and new 

Scroope, fo. from transcript made Sir Charles Strachey. There 
brief abstract Burn, The Fleet Registers, n., where the date probate 
given January 1629-30. evident that the large purchase price was mainly 
due the profits the Fleet. Cal. Domestic, 1667, 496. 

Howell, State Trials, xvii. 310, 398. Huggins had purchased the offices for 
for his own and his son’s life, and sold them August 1728 for the same sum 
Bambridge and Dougal Cuthbert (ibid. 299). Ibid. 308. 

Geo. II, 32. Incidentally the act shows the connexion Huggins with 
Westminster, stating that had appointed tipstaffs attending the Courts Chancery 
and Exchequer, whose appointments were confirmed. There account 
Bambridge D.N.B. 


The office warden the Fleet and all its other offices were abolished under 
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palaces Westminster with the yearly fee payable 
the sheriffs the city London and county Middlesex, 
and all other rents, profits, and emolumerits appertaining the 
office, with power appoint sufficient deputy deputies. 
The yearly fee was the 7d. day, amounting 12s. 11d., 
shorn the odd the record 1558, which had been 
paid Geoffrey the engineer 1130, and continuously from his 
time. The fee was subsequently made payable the paymaster- 
general place the sheriffs. the estimates for the year 
there note that the senior Commissioner Woods and 
Forests received from other votes 6s. 8d. yearly keeper 
Westminster and 12s. yearly keeper the old and 
new palaces Mr. Gore’s resignation the 
office keeper 1884 was vested the Office the First 
Commissioner Works, any remuneration respect being 
discontinued and to-day official the Ministry Works 
holds the appointment deputy-keeper the old and new 
palaces Westminster. 


There doubt that the office keeper the palace 


Westminster held the Leaveland family and their descendants 
down 1558 was what was described the keepership the 
‘old Westminster the licence for its alienation 
that year. Before 1629, appears from the will Sir Henry 
Lello, had become known the keepership the old and new 
palace Westminster and there ample evidence, for example 
the statute 1729, and the letters patent appointing Mr. 
Gore, that the office remained known the keepership the old 
palaces Westminster.* There considerable difficulty 
providing the reason for the change style which took place 


This was sum formerly paid from the Hanaper and entered under the Chancery 
division vote. occurs the Estimates for 1871-2 paid the keeper the 
Palace Westminster Hall, the same style continues until 1878-9, when 
was changed (perhaps for brevity) the keeper Westminster Hall. 

Papers, 1883, vol. xliii, Estimates, pp. 149, 198, the note the 
Estimates for the latter sum appears for locking Westminster Hall 
three years later appears correctly and not until still later date was 
the phrase ‘locking the Hall’ changed the description given above, which 
conforms with Mr. Gore’s letters patent, though the phrase and amount still 
remained the vote concerned. 

1661 Bold Boughey was described keeper the Fleet prison and the two 
palaces Westminster (Cal. S.P. Domestic, 1660-1, 585). There curious varia- 
tion style the case John Eyles, the younger, who combined the office with the 
wardenship the Fleet (Burn, The Fleet Registers, 24), and deed May 1807, 
appointing deputy, described himself keeper Westminster Hall, appointed 
letters November 1758 (Report from Commissioners for Improvements 
Westminster Papers, xxxv. (1810), 25). 
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between 1558 and 1629, and deciding whether another office, 
known the keepership the new palace, was combined with 
the keepership the old palace during that period. certain, 
however, that addition the latter there was another office 
which was known during the first half the sixteenth century 
the keepership the palace, and was associated with the premises 
named Paradise, Hell and Purgatory the precincts West- 
minster Hall. 

September 1485 grant for life was made Anthony 
Kene, king’s servant, all mansions belonging the king within 
the palace Westminster, with the keeping Paradise and Hell 
within Westminster Hall, and three tenements formerly occupied 
James Fryes, and the keeping the Purgatory within the 
same hall, formerly occupied Nicholas Whitfeld, house called 
House’ under the exchequer, and the tower and house 
called Grenlates formerly occupied John Catesby, all not 
exceeding the value 211i. 6s. died shortly afterwards 
for the Act Resumption passed the parliament which 
met November there was clause safeguarding the rights 
Piers Carvanell, one the gentleman ushers the king’s chamber, 
whom these premises had been granted letters patent after 
the death Antoin November 1502 grant for life 
was made the king’s servant, Matthew Baker, esquire the 
body, the same premises necnon custodiam 
May 1511 the same premises, with the custody the palace, 
were granted survivorship Matthew Baker, squire the 
body, and William Butler, July 1514, 
the surrender the patent after Matthew Baker’s death, the 
same grant was made William Butler and James Jenkyn 
June 1529 the same grant was made 
Robert Hogan, head cook for the mouth, the premises having 
been lately held James Jenkyn, deceased, and William 
1535-6 grant for life the same premises, together with the 
custody the palace, was made Anthony Denny, esquire 
‘and May 1547, the late king having subsequently taken into 
his own hand the houses called Paradise, Hell and Purgatory, 
and five houses adjoining the exchequer within the palace, for 


Pat. Rolls, 1485-94, 22; text Rymer, Foedera, xii. 275. 

Rot. Parl. vi. letters are not Cal. Pat. Rolls. 

1494-1509, 314; text Rymer, Foedera, xiii. 34. 

Lett. and Papers, Hen. VIII, 251 (no. 1692). 

Ibid. 837 (no. 5211). iv. 2547 (no. 5748). 

the same day had other grants, which one was the keepership the 
place messuage called Yorke Place, Westminster, and the gardens and orchards 
nearby, with fees 12d. day (ibid. 81, no. 226, 1536 had gold and 
silver plate, &c., his keeping Westminster (ibid. 382, no. 912). 
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the deposit the records and rolls the exchequer and other 
purposes therefor, annuity 13s. 8d. was granted 
Sir Anthony October 1549 letters patent were 
issued granting the king’s servant, Sir Andrew Dudley, gentle- 
man the privy chamber, the messuages called Paradise and 
Hell within Westminster Hall and the house called Purgatory, 
and the other premises specified the grant 1485, and the 
custody the king’s palace Westminster, and all stallages and 
shops within the said Hall its precincts, and the issue the 
premises since the death Sir Anthony Denny.? appears that 
Sir Andrew appointed Arthur Sturton his deputy, and that the 
latter succeeded him. March 1558 there mention the 
executors Arthur Sturton, deceased, keeper the palace 
Westminster, and his having been deputy Sir Andrew 
Dudley, late keeper the said Two days earlier wide 
grant several offices had been made for life George Bredyman, 
one the grooms the queen’s privy chamber. They included 
the office keeper the palace messuage long called Yorke 
Place, now authority parliament parcel the royal palace 
Westminster and the keepership the gardens and orchards 
nearby, with two fees 6d. several other keeperships 
and then grant the messuages called Paradise and Hell and 
the house called Purgatory and the other premises specified 
the grants 1485 and 1549, and the custody the palace 
Westminster and all stalls and shops and profit the same within 
Westminster Hall its Within three months this 
date the licence for the alienation the Babington family the 
hereditary keepership the old palace was issued. 

These details show that during the period there was 
separate office, associated with Paradise, Hell and Purgatory, 
which involved additional custody the palace. not 
impossible suppose that this office was combined with the 
keepership the old palace before 1629, and that the two had 


Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1547-8, 248. 

Ibid. 1548-9, 245. The grant the stallages and shops would seem conflict 
with the emoluments enjoyed the Babingtons, then keepers the old’ palace. 
Sir Andrew Dudley was son Edmund Dudley, the statesman Henry VII; 
was cr. K.G. March 1552-3, and was implicated the attempt place Lady Jane 
Grey the throne died 1559 (D.N.B., s.n. Edmund Dudley). 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1557-8, 74. 

428 Hen. VIII, 12, declaring the limits the king’s palace Westminster, 
which was included the buildings lately erected the site Wolsey’s mansion 
not much distant from the ancient palace, with proviso safeguarding the office 
William Babyngton, keeper the king’s old palace Westminster. The buildings 
afterwards acquired the name Whitehall. 

Corresponding the grant made Anthony Denny January 1535-6. 

Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1557-8, 166. 
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been amalgamated then under the style the keepership 
the old and new palace 

However that may be, there additional element con- 
fusion the fact that there was still another office whose holders 
were sometimes, though not perhaps accurately, known keepers 
the palace Westminster. This was the keepership the 
king’s privy palace. Its history can traced from the four- 
teenth century, and perhaps earlier, down the reign George 
Thus March 1348-9 the king’s yeoman, William 
Husshebourn, was granted for life the office which Richard 
Pergat, deceased, had the palace Westminster, namely 
keeping the king’s privy chambers and his gate called the 
Watergate there, taking yearly the office much Richard 
had, and beyond that 13s. 4d. for his robe and 6s. 8d. for shoe- 
leather and September 1369 the king’s yeoman, Richard 
Sutton, was granted for life the keeping the king’s privy 
palace Westminster, taking that office 6d. day for his 
wages and 20s. for his robe the exchequer from August 
1368, since which time had held the office the king’s 
command, such manner William Husseburn, deceased, late 
keeper the office, Subsequently the holders the office, 
always receiving 6d. day, were described keepers the privy 
private palace, the secret palace, the royal household 
Westminster palace, and, later, the parliament and 
then, later still, housekeepers Westminster palace. 
committee the house commons 1656, where stated 
that March John Wynyard was granted the custody 
the royal place’ Westminster for life with fee 6d. 
day from the exchequer, and like patent after his death was 
granted John Wynyard his son, virtue which kept 
those rooms commonly called the Lords House, the Painted 
Chamber, the Prince’s Chamber, the Princess’s Chamber, and eight 
nine rooms adjoining next the water side. was reported 
that those rooms had time out mind been used public rooms 
for the service the state. Wynyard’s claim was opposed 


must only regarded suggestion pending further investigation. 
difficult suppose, notwithstanding the terms the Statute Hen. VIII, that such 
phrase keeper the new palace Westminster could apply Whitehall palace. 
The term new (in the period before the erection the present palace after 
the fire 1834) difficult one. There is, perhaps, allusion 1569 when 
April there was buried St. Margaret’s, Westminster, poor wenche who died 
the new palace (Register, ed. Burke reference kindly supplied Mr. 
Kitto). seems that New Palace Yard was the yard the new palace, contradis- 
tinction from Old Palace Yard, the yard the old palace. 
Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1348-50, 270. Ibid. 1367-70, 326. 


large number these appointments entered Cal. Pat. Rolls and Lett. and 
Papers, Hen. 
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William Hull, who had been appointed the serjeant-at-arms 
keep those rooms time and was resolved 
the House that neither the serjeant-at-arms nor William Hull, 
his deputy, ought sued molested The 
Wynyard family recovered the office after the and 
account monies paid out the exchequer the period 
1721-5 there entry 6d. day Jane Grace Incledon 
(their descendant), who described Keeper the Palace 
Westminster while small sum was due John Incledon, late 
Keeper the Queen’s Palace Westminster the same 
Certainly the number keeperships, and the number things 
kept the palace Westminster are perplexing but there 
seems special difficulty differentiating the holders 
this particular office from those who held the keepership the 
old palace Westminster which has been the primary subject 
these notes. 


Wynyard, described widow John Wynyard, keeper the Parliament House 
(Cal. Domestic, 1635-6, 26). 
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Drogheda, and Bracton 


begin with, let recall few particulars the three 

men whose names appear the title this paper. Azo 
was one the most distinguished teachers civil law Bologna 
the early thirteenth century the mind least one English 
student his, Thomas Marlborough, was legum dominorum 
dominus wrote famous Summa the Code, 
which appended Summa the Institutes. the latter 
which will concern us. William Drogheda was the foremost 
canon lawyer his day England, and his death 1245 
left unfinished his Aurea, treatise the procedure 
ecclesiastical courts. taught law Oxford, but this book 
his practitioner’s book which, though has many touches 
remind the place where was written, hardly 
academic work and certainly not philosophical. His name 
may perhaps that his birthplace, but there little suggest 
that his family was Anglo-Irish, still less that was Irish- 
man:? may that had begun his career teacher 
Ireland and that owes his name that circumstance, for there 
were already organised schools Drogheda, ruled rector, 
early the thirteenth Bracton all that 
said for the moment that died 1268, leaving his treatise 
the laws England unfinished. 

Azo and Bracton have been great names from their day 
this, but Drogheda has been chiefly remembered, remembrance 
can called, the name his house, the house the High 

Chronicon Abbatiae Evesham (Rolls Series), pp. 153, 168. 

For what known Drogheda, see Zulueta Mélanges droit romain 
dédiés Georges Cornil, pp. and Russell, Dictionary Writers Thirteenth- 
Century England, pp. 186-7. Mr. Russell’s statement chat his family came from 


Limerick appears due misunderstanding: the reference given certainly 
not the point. The place his parents’ sepulture was Monk Sherborne Hamp- 
shire, and there wished himself buried. 

*The ‘magister scolarum Drochda’ was appointed judge delegate 
Gregory October 1231: subsequent proceedings called ‘rector 
scolarum pp. 26, 28-29). Thereafter information re- 
garding the schools Drogheda seems fail until the fifteenth century. The house 
scholars existence 1450 (Register Primate John Swayne, 199) was doubtless 


the basis which was proposed erect university 1465 (Statute Rolls Ireland, 
1-12 Edward IV, pp. 368, 558). 
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Street Oxford where was murdered, Drowda Hall. His 
massive work was virtually forgotten until some mention was 
made Bethmann Hollweg 1874 his Civilprozess 
des gemeinen Rechts. was Maitland who made Drogheda, 
and little his writing, familiar English readers article 
this has been poured upon 
Drogheda some whose opinion weighty, and has been 
said that the only passages any value his work are those 
contained fourteen pages printed This seems 
harsh judgement, and fancy that increasing number 
students will turn the Summa Aurea learn what may 
not easily learned elsewhere England under 
Certainly for one, feel grateful Dr. Ludwig Wahrmund 
who published 1914 the volume nearly 500 pages necessary 
for edition Drogheda’s 

the merits demerits that edition propose say 
nothing. All concerned with passage Wahrmund’s 
introduction which maintained that Bracton had seen the 
Summa Aurea and had borrowed from Drogheda’s preface.‘ 
The borrowing any case slight enough, hardly perhaps worth 
making great man Bracton was: but can 
established, this borrowing may tell some not unimportant 
things, about the kind books Bracton read, perhaps about 
connexion Bracton’s with Oxford, which, far least, has 
been asserted without good evidence. Dr. Hermann Kantorowicz, 
however, whose lightest word must heard with respect such 
matter, scouted the possibility that Bracton was indebted 
Drogheda. The debt, maintained, was all the other way, 
and clinch the argument printed parallel passages from 
Azo, Bracton, and Drogheda, that order. The first glance 
tells us, ‘shows that the wording Bracton’s text stands 
between Azo’s and Drogheda’s: points made Azo are 
Drogheda they are not Bracton well; some points 
made Bracton are Drogheda even they are not Azo 
and points have passed into Bracton which were made 
Drogheda without having been made Azo.’ And con- 
cludes, ‘if Bracton stands textually between the Italian and 
the Irish civilian, must also have stood between them chrono- 
logically Now Kantorowicz had thesis: believed that 


Ante, xii. 625-58. 

Kantorowicz, Bractonian Problems, 27, These extracts from the 
Summa Aurea were omitted when the article was reprinted Canon Law the Church 
England. 

Quellen zur Geschichte des rémisch-kanonischen Processes Bd. 
Heft The index Heft pp. 

xxxiii-xxxiv. This portion Drogheda’s preface really later addition, 
shall see. Op. cit. pp. 29-32. 
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Bracton’s treatise ‘was written before 1239 Bracton the 
clerk William Not only did Kantorowicz hold 
this belief, but held even intemperately, and when argued 
his case hardly did justice himself those from whom 
differed. 

There doubt that Drogheda’s preface owes little 
Azo’s preface his the Institutes, but apparently 
only short passage few lines and equally undoubted 
that, the introduction his treatise, Bracton borrows from 
Azo’s two Summae well from Glanville, Augustine, and 
other, less easily identifiable, sources. Drogheda and, less cer- 
tainly, Bracton were familiar with any rate most the Corpus 
Juris Civilis, though their approach Justinian may often have 
been through the standard text-books their day. With 
much common background would not surprising com- 
parison revealed occasional similarities, but, point fact, 
there none that obvious except the similarity between this 
one short passage Drogheda’s preface and much longer 
passage Bracton’s introduction. Bracton here, elsewhere, 
was slavish borrower: borrowed from Drogheda, 
borrowed also from Drogheda’s source, Azo’s Summa the 
Institutes and from passage that which there 
trace Drogheda, and expanded his borrowings from that 
Summa with adaptation two verses Horace drawn from 
Azo’s Summa the Code. the other hand, Drogheda’s chief 
borrowing from Azo from short passage the Summa the 
Institutes running 147 words, and from those 147 words 
took number that are not found Bracton. The truth 
then not what Kantorowicz would have believe, and his 
conclusion seems plausible only because ignores words 
which follow the passage cites from Drogheda. 

First, let set side side the parallel passages Azo and 
Drogheda,? omitting only two sentences from the former which 
were utilized neither Drogheda nor Bracton. For con- 
venience have put into italics the matter Drogheda which 
common him and the passage from Azo which prin- 
cipally draws. The eight words enclosed inverted commas 
come from earlier sentence Azo’s preface. 


Azo’s text have taken from Maitland’s Azo and Bracton, pp. Drogheda’s 
from ante, xii. 647, and Wahrmund, have suppressed diphthongs throughout, 
but have attempted emendation. Neither text, stands, satisfactory 
can claimed represent exactly what the author 
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Azo 


Huius libri, sicut ceterorum 
librorum iuris, dici possunt materia 
tria, scilicet negotia vel duo vitia, 
error contumacia, vel ius 
materia Intentio com- 
munis est omnium conditorum 
quemadmodum lites decid- 
antur, doceantur errantes, punian- 
tur contumaces. Item est com- 
munis intentio iure rescribere 
rescribendo operam dare 
homines mali efficiantur boni 
boni efficiantur meliores,? tum metu 
penarum tum exhortatione pre- 
untur omnes conditores iurgia 
sopita expulsa sint vitia 
Specialis est utilitas ut, perlecto 
cognito institutionum libro, spes 
pulcherrima foveat iuvenes sing- 
ulis singulis suis partibus suam 
rem posse 
Ethice supponitur liber iste, quia 
tractat moribus. 


DROGHEDA 


Sed quia quolibet opere 
consideramus ista que sit materia, 
que intentio, quis finis, cui parti 
philosophie 
sciendum quod materia huius libri 
sunt casus facto qui Anglia 
incidunt quolibet die accidunt. 
Item ars interpretandi con- 
ficiendi impetrationes, citationes, 
acta omnia alia instrumenta 
causas pertinentia, cautele similia, 
distinctiones, altercationes con- 
vel finis est quod 
subtiles, balbu- 
tientes loquentes, 
omnes alios nobiliores prudentes, 
quod mali fiant Verum- 
tamen inspectis hiis que continentur 
flos pulcherrimus fovebit auditores 
tota res publica tradi potest 
gubernandum optimus fiat 
orator, advocatus tutissimus, 
dicam infra prohemio 
summe. Arte supponitur summa, 
est morali scientie. 


Taking these passages themselves, should hardly hesitate 
concluding that Drogheda had copy Azo’s Summa the 
Institutes before him when wrote his preface. Nor the 
italicized words show the full extent his indebtedness: the 
penultimate sentence, for example, doubtless suggested 

When turn the corresponding passage Bracton’s 
introduction must remember that mosaic, put together 
with elaborate ingenuity. Even if, for the moment, exclude 
the possibility that borrowed from Drogheda, still the text 
ingenious fitting together fragments, taken from other 
passages Azo’s well the one have reproduced, 
together with good deal original Bracton. printed 
below, the quotation from Azo’s Summa the Code has been 

Azo had written the earlier passage: Videamus ergo quare dicatur liber 
institutionum vel elementorum, que fuerit occasio condendi eius vel ceterorum 
librorum iuris, que intentio, quis finis sive utilitas, cui parti philosophie supponatur 
(Bracton and Azo, 12). 

this point Kantorowicz ends his citation (op. cit. 31). 


Woodbine’s edition, ii. 20, corresponding the vulgate, fo. and 
Bracton and Azo, pp. have been suppressed. 
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omitted well one sentence that certainly Bracton’s own. 
Matter common with the extract from Azo given above has 
been put italics; matter common with Drogheda, but not 
found the extract from Azo, has been put small capitals 
matter found elsewhere Azo has been put inverted commas. 


hoc autem tractatu, sicut aliis tractatibus, CONSIDERAnda sunt 
scilicet QUE materia, QUE INTENTIO’, que utilitas, QUIS FINIS 
CUI SUPPONATUR’. SCIENDUM QUOD materia 
est FACTa CASUS QUI emergUNT inveniUNT regno 
sciatur que competat actio quod breve, secundum quod placitum 
fuerit reale vel personale, super huiusmodi CONFICIENDa ACTA sive 
irrotulationes, secundum proposita obiecta, agendo probando, 
defendendo excipiendo replicando huiusmodi. autem 
auctoris est TRACTARE huiusmodi docere omnes qui 
edoceri desiderant qualiter quo ordine lites placita decidantur secundum 
leges consuetudines Anglicanas huiusmodi habere tractatum 
doceantur corrigantur errantes, puniantur contumaces. Item communis 
intentio est scribere RUDES efficiantur SUBTILES, SUBTILES 
SUBTILIORES, homines mali efficiantur boni boni tum metu 
penarum tum exhortatione premiorum. Utilitas autem est quia nobilitat 
cipari’ regno ‘et sedere aula’ regia sede ipsius regis quasi 
throno Dei, nationes, actores reos, ordine dominabili iudi- 
cantes vice regis quasi vice Christi cum rex sit vicarius 
Item huius rei est sopiantur iurgia vitia propulsentur, 
regno conservetur pax iustitia. vero supponitur quasi MORALI 
SCIENTIE, quia tractat moribus. 


When compare this passage from Bracton with the parallel 
passages from Azo and Drogheda, must least abandon 
the belief that Drogheda was indebted solely Bracton for 
what derived from Azo. Quite sentence 
beginning Verumtamen can owe nothing Bracton, and 
itself refutes Kantorowicz’s contention; and are 
italicized words elsewhere which are used Drogheda and 
not Bracton. This does not, however, necessarily dispose 
the argument that Drogheda borrowed from Bracton, for 
having done might still have gone back Azo, just in- 
deed must suppose Bracton have done were the 
borrower. any case the substantial amount matter common 
both, here printed small capitals, proof positive that there 
was borrowing between the two, one way another. And since 
comparison the texts will not enable decide between 
them, must look for evidence elsewhere. 
Kantorowicz’s citation stops this point (op. cit. 31). 


words inverted commas are drawn from the opening paragraph Azo’s 
preface (Bracton and Azo, 2). 
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first sight might seem that the evidence provided 
well-known historical facts. might argue that since Drogheda 
died 1245 and there positive evidence and great likeli- 
hood that Bracton’s treatise was circulation until after his 
death 1268,1 therefore Bracton presumably borrowed from 
Drogheda. But Kantorowicz will not admit any such con- 
tention. need not enquire writes, and certainly could 
not answer how Drogheda managed see the first pages 
Bracton’s treatise before was published. Many ways are 
conceivable, and many not most books are somehow accessible 
persons connected with the author before they are completed.’ 
these sentences had been written lesser scholar they might 
have been called evasive. Let not, however, criticize them, 
but accept them shutting the door what might otherwise 
seem cogent argument. can show that there are insuper- 
able objections the view that Bracton’s treatise was written 
substantially its present form 1245—six years later than 
the date assigned Kantorowicz—obviously Bracton must 
regarded the debtor. 


There would seem doubt that Kantorowicz was led 
deny that Bracton had borrowed from Drogheda because 
had some way become convinced that Bracton’s treatise 
‘was written before 1239 Bracton the clerk William 
But was Bracton ever clerk Raleigh any 
other judge? The suggestion was originally put forward 
order account for the use that Bracton made the plea rolls 
Martin Pattishall and Raleigh. Raleigh, was sur- 
mised, was clerk Pattishall and Pattishall’s death retained 
his rolls Bracton was clerk Raleigh and Raleigh’s retire- 
ment retained both his rolls and Pattishall’s. has even been 
suggested that Bracton served under Raleigh clerk Patti- 
Two propositions may accept: that judges the 
thirteenth century had sometimes been judges’ clerks and that 
after judge’s death his clerk sometimes had his rolls his 
possession. But though, take two examples free from un- 
certainty, Martin Pattishall had been clerk Simon 
Pattishall* and Ralf Hengham had been clerk Giles 


Professor Woodbine (Bracton, 302-8) believes that one group manuscripts 
may derive from revision made Bracton’s lifetime. Kantorowicz (pp. 
gives reasons for rejecting this hypothesis. 

Ibid. 32. 

Stenton, Rolls the Justices Eyre for Lincolnshire (Selden Soc.), pp. 
xviii-xx Kantorowicz, Bractonian Problems, pp. 19-20. 

Stenton, op. cit. pp. 
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this was not the ordinary road the bench, nor 
can certain whether Martin and Ralf had served personal 
Official capacity. Since the clerks the court, most 
them, were not salaried but lived upon their perquisites and 
such ecclesiastical preferment might come their way, the 
distinction between personal servant and official colleague 
was not perhaps always plain: but the distinction existed, for 
judges had clerks who were not clerks the Moreover, 
there were king’s clerks who made their way the bench and 
who, incidentally their career the royal service, acted 
occasion chief clerk eyre one the king’s courts 
such men evidently were not the personal service any judge. 
And though William Raleigh appears undoubtedly have 
acted 1221 and 1226 clerk justices itinerant, among 
whom Martin Pattishall was the most seems 
that time have been royal clerk. Apparently, therefore, 
their relations were official rather than personal, and the fact 
that Raleigh had some Pattishall’s eyre rolls his possession 
implies neither his employment personal capacity nor that 
served Pattishall the bench. may further and 
add that, certainly from 1225, when Raleigh begins figure 
the chancery rolls, his activities are quite incompatible with the 
discharge the duties clerk judge the bench, whether 
was appointed one the justices assess the fifteenth 
and October that year the county 
Devon was committed his was not the sheriff, 
for seems plain that there was sheriff under him,’ though 
was apparently held responsible for the finances the county 
for more than three would appear that the accounts 
the previous sheriff, William Briwer, had become embroiled, 
for January 1226 Raleigh and others were appointed unravel 
dispute between William Briwer and his steward regarding sums 
due from the About the same time Raleigh was being em- 
ployed justice January 1227 was again called 
upon for financial work, being appointed with others assess the 
tallage the towns and royal Cumberland and North- 
and the spring and summer 1229 was being 

Select Cases the Court King’s Bench (Selden Soc.), liii 

op. cit. xviii; Rolls the Justices Eyre for Gloucestershire (Selden 
Soc.), xvi; Shirley, Royal Henry 342-3 (before Christmas, 1226). 


Patent Rolls, 562; Rot. Litt. Claus. ii. 
Patent Rolls, 554. 


Ibid. 1225-1232, pp. 73-4, where the sheriff and Raleigh are clearly separate 
persons. 
List Sheriffs, 34. Patent Rolls, 1225-1232, pp. 73-4. 
71. Rot. Litt. Claus. ii. 
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employed again justice assize and also justice 
There question that the Michaelmas term 1229 Raleigh 
was regular justice the bench and that had sat there, 
occasion, early the Easter term that year,? though 
Pattishall, whose place seems have taken, did not die 
until That Raleigh had been clerk some 
standing the king’s service before his elevation the bench 
indicated not only the foregoing facts, but also the grant 
made May 1229, that was his request that Robert Briwes 
was acquitted the payment relief entering upon his 
There serious doubt that throughout 
are dealing with one and the same William Raleigh, the man 
who passed easy transition from the multifarious duties 
royal clerk vacant seat the bench. 

wish know what manner man was the chief clerk 
the bench the early years Henry III, perhaps not 
safe generalize too confidently from what learn the 
chief clerk the common bench the second half the 
thirteenth century, when was, without doubt, salaried 
servant the king and the official custodian the records 
the Still noteworthy that the chief clerk 1289 
had his keeping the rolls the past twenty-four years,’ during 
which there had been five chief evident that 
.these judges had had the services other clerks, well the 
chief clerk, presumably clerks who were their personal employ- 
Moreover, clerk, were the official personal 
service judge, would not necessarily retain the judge’s official 
records after his death retirement. 1258 Segrave’s rolls 
were apparently with the abbot Leicester and the prior 
Kenilworth, the rolls Simon Walton, formerly judge the 
common bench, who had lately been elected the see Norwich, 
were his own possession, while Bracton had the rolls 
Pattishall and although there later evidence 
that plea rolls might sometimes found the custody clerks 
former judges, they might equally well the hands 


Patent Rolls, pp. 297, 302. 

Bracton’s Note Book, 140-1. 

Matthew Paris, Chron. Majora, iii. 190. Pattishall seems not have sat the 
bench after the Hilary term 1229, and not throughout that term. may that 
resigned account failing health because his recent appointment the 
deanery St. Paul’s. 

Close Rolls, 1227-1231, 131. Rotulis Finium, 184. 

Bracton’s Note Book, 144-5; Sayles, op. cit. pp. 

Ibid. pp. exviii, 

Ibid. cliv. Mr. Sayles prints further entry from the memoranda roll 
Henry III, beyond the two printed Madox, History the ii. 257. 
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relatives Any deductions may draw from 
Bracton’s possession and use plea rolls have therefore 
drawn with circumspection. 

There specious attraction about the Simon—Martin— 
William—Henry dynasty’, Kantorowicz describes the suc- 
cession four great judges, Martin Pattishall, Raleigh, and 
Bracton being each turn, supposed, the clerk and 
successor his master. But the attraction may lure from 
the truth. assume that Bracton was ‘senior clerk’ 
Raleigh from 1229 onwards, must assume further that was 
born early least the opening years the thirteenth 
century, while suppose that Bracton became one the 
clerks Martin Pattishall the early years Henry III, 
his birth must presumably put the twelfth century. Another 
assumption also seems necessary this hypothesis, that Bracton’s 
training was professional and not academic, that served his 
legal apprenticeship clerk Pattishall till his death and 
make the writing Bracton’s treatise Bracton well-nigh 
incredible, though extraordinary men have all times done 
extraordinary things, and Bracton, surety, was ordinary 
man. But did depart far from the pattern the thirteenth 
century 

The historic Bracton comes the stage unobtrusively 
1240. learn little about him until 1245, but thereafter 
have frequent notices his activities until the end 1267, less 
than year before his death. far the records go, there 
sign until 1268 any intermission his labours nor the 
enfeeblement advancing Bracton’s life before 
1240 know nothing directly, and any inferences may draw 
must tentative, though some may more probable than 
others. Let first look our earliest piece evidence. 
writ liberate February 1240 instructing the exchequer 
pay Henry Bratton forty marks for the current year 
respect the salary that amount granted him for his 
maintenance the king’s instruction such terms 
seems imply that had but recently become royal clerk, 
that, fact, enteréd the royal service 1239, about the 

Sayles, op. cit. pp. 
Stenton, Rolls the Justices Eyre for Lincolnshire, pp. xviii-xix. Kantorowicz 


accepts these assumptions, puts Bracton’s birth 1200, and states that his death 
1268 was old man (op. cit. pp. 

Cal. Patent Rolls, 1266-1272, pp. 127, 145, 162; Close Rolls, pp. 
252, 361; Rotulis Finium, ii. 442-5, 452, 458; Bracton’s Note 
Book, 19. 

Cal. Liberate Rolls, 1226-1240, 450. The amount was raised £50 1253 
Patent Rolls, 209). The amount £40 given Devon, Issues 
the Exchequer, 33, from Issue Roll Henry III, must erroneous, and Bracton’s 
Note Book, 21, should corrected accordingly. 
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time when William Raleigh was quitting it. The next reference 
Henry Bratton comes from 1242-3 and shows him holding 
from the earl Cornwall (Richard, the king’s brother) knight’s 
fee per understand this imply 
that sub-tenant was actual possession the fee and was 
required perform the services due. may hesitate 
identify this Henry with the king’s clerk, for Henry un- 
common name and there are several Brattons Devon. But 
may have here the explanation Bracton’s seeming interest 
Richard Cornwall, whom his treatise mentions, without 
any necessity, twice, with allusion the earl’s presence 
the dedication the abbey and another his 
candidature for the imperial Consequently the identifi- 
cation Bracton with the tenant Alverdiscott, which has 
been generally appears hardly open objection, 
with the further consequence that seem justified believing 
him have succeeded this property have 
come knightly family, have been man some means, 
and have been born not later than 1220. The next reference 
given Henry Bratona’ William Raleigh, bishop 
Winchester, enable him hold three benefices with cure 
souls. The bishop has been empowered give this dispensation 
two his clerks, the other being master Geoffrey Ferring, 
who described rector Denham the diocese Lincoln, 
but whom know Raleigh’s official. seems safe 
suppose that, though Henry Bratton described rector 
clerk Raleigh’s the same sense that Geoffrey Ferring 
is, that is, holds some ecclesiastical office the diocese 
Winchester for some purposes member the bishop’s 
Venturing again assume his identity with 
Bracton, may perhaps learn something further concerning 
him ask some questions about his Lincolnshire benefice. 

Book Fees, ii. 795. 

Fo. 382b. The earl was the founder the abbey. Fo. 47. 

identification was first made Round, ante, xxxi. 586-7. has been 
accepted Mrs. Stenton, Rolls the Justices Eyre for Lincolnshire, xv, and 
Kantorowicz (op. cit. 14). 

suggested Mrs. Stenton, loc. cit. 

The papal confirmation September appears arise out faculty granted 
the bishop August (Cal. Papal Letters, 220-1). Though the interval be- 
tween the dates the two documents seems short, it-must remembered that the 
Curia was then Lyons, where Raleigh had evidently taken the opportunity his 
attendance the Council (Close Rolls, 300; Annales Monastici, ii. 90) 
transact private business, the papal letters show. That Geoffrey Ferring 
was Raleigh’s official appears from Close Rolls, 238, and Chartulary 


Winchester Cathedral (ed. Goodman), pp. 96, 170. was presumably canonist. 
became dean St. Paul’s and died about the same time Bracton. 
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this period the rolls the bishops Lincoln are singularly 
full and intact. There seem gaps the records the 
institutions Hugh Wells (1209-35) and Grosseteste 
(1235-53) for least the archdeaconry which Gosberton 
situate, but the name Henry Bratton does not occur 
there. may, therefore, the case that was instituted 
sede vacante, which would mean between Hugh’s death 
February 1235 and Grosseteste’s election March. Since 
the last recorded institution Gosberton was 
1235 means improbable period from 
which date Bracton’s incumbeney. should note that the 
patron the living was Robert Rye and consequently that 
there suggestion that Bracton owed his first preferment 
—or rather the first preferment which have knowledge— 
royal favour. For the moment only two other historical 
incidents need mentioned which bear Bracton’s early 
career: his appointment justice eyre eight northern 
counties and the first recorded instance his presence 
among the judges trying pleas coram rege the autumn 
These facts, and every other attested fact regarding the young 
Bracton, are consistent with his birth about the year 1210 
even some four five years later: nor there anything 
know the last years his life suggest that his death 
was old man. 

Approaching the problem from this angle, seems quite 
unlikely that Bracton was the service Pattishall and hardly 
less unlikely that was clerk Raleigh the judge. get 
rid consequently the difficulty supposing that clerk, who 
from youth until middle age was hard work mastering the 
practical difficulties the administration the common law 
apprentice found the teachers and opportunities which 
were render him capable the highly skilful and intelligent 
use which makes the Roman are enabled 
consequently fit into the pattern Bracton’s life his mastery 
the Institutes, his less extensive, sometimes perhaps not much 
more than nodding, acquaintance with most the rest the 
Corpus Juris, his familiarity with the popular text-books 
the day, Azo’s the Institutes and the Code, Tancred’s 
Ordo Judiciarius, the Summa Matrimonio Raymond 


Rotuli Hugonis Welles, iii. 175. 
Close Rolls, 1242-1247, pp. 356, 473, Cal. Patent Rolls, 1232-1247, 462. 
Bracton’s Note Book, 20-1, citing fine copied Harl. MS. 391, fo. 71. Since 
fines are the principal source our knowledge Bracton’s career the king’s bench, 
reference may made one, not noticed Maitland, Close Rolls, 1247-1251, 
550, dated three weeks after Easter, Henry III. 

Kantorowicz, op. cit. 61. 
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and perhaps with other similar works, for, under 
recent investigation, the tale his civilian and canonist sources 
has been mounting. are enabled also understand the 
relationship between Drogheda and Bracton. 


these matters more will said, but this point may 
well say something further regarding Bracton’s acquisition 
and use the plea rolls Pattishall and Raleigh. 
ness should not perhaps regard the rolls the central courts 
Pattishall’s Raleigh’s. Doubtless Pattishall had his own 
roll when sat the bench, and Raleigh too must have had 
his roll both the bench and when was transferred try pleas 
coram rege. But the series rolls used Bracton continues, 
though for only one year, after Raleigh’s retirement, and there 
reason, therefore, suppose that Raleigh had any control 
over them. The order 1258, which required the return 
various plea rolls the exchequer, does not speak rolls 
pleas coram rege, does not specifically mention bench rolls 
Pattishall and Raleigh, and may fact refer, far Bracton 
concerned, only the eyre rolls these two judges. Now 
Bracton’s possession certain Pattishall’s eyre rolls 1247 
testified some recently published correspondence,? which 
suggests that they had but lately passed him and had come 
way William Raleigh. Bracton, have seen, had 
1245-6 been appointed justice eyre the northern counties, 
that say Nottingham, Derby, Lincoln, York, Northumber- 
land, Westmorland, Cumberland, Lancaster. this eyre 
was associate Thirkleby. was usual for the justices 
carry with them the rolls their immediate predecessors seven 
years and have reason suppose that 
Thirkleby and his fellows were exception. There reason 
either suppose that they carried with them the rolls still 
earlier eyres, and should not expect them therefore have 
with them the rolls Pattishall, who 1226 visited with his 
fellows the six counties from Lincolnshire Lancashire named 

For Bracton’s Roman sources, see Giiterbock, Bracton and his Relation the Roman 
Law (ed. Coxe), pp. 49-53 Maitland, Bracton and Azo, pp. Kantorowicz, 


op. cit. 59; Schulz, Critical Studies Bracton’s Treatise’, Law Quarterly 


Review, lix. 172-80. indebtedness Raymond propose discuss 
separate article. 


Richardson and Sayles, Select Cases Procedure without Writ (Selden Soc.), 
pp. 


Sayles, Select Cases the Court King’s Bench, 
Patent Rolls, 1225-1232, 83. 
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case Pattishall’s rolls for Yorkshire sent writ William 
Raleigh ‘in whose told the king, ‘the aforesaid 
rolls Evidently Thirkleby did not know that Bracton, 
though had been fellow justice Yorkshire, actually had 
these rolls, and must conclude that Bracton had obtained 
them quite recently for purpose unconnected with the eyre. 
What that purpose was the Note Book and the treatise tell 
the former, forty-seven cases are excerpted from Pattishall’s 
last eyre the latter, nine cases are cited from 
the same 

seem justified therefore believing that Bracton had 
Pattishall’s rolls his disposal between the years 1247 and 1258 
and that obtained them from Raleigh for purposes not directly 
relevant his official duties. That Raleigh and Bracton were 
friendly terms evident enough from the bishop’s dispensa- 
tion 1245, and may well suppose that Bracton, having bor- 
rowed Pattishall’s rolls, borrowed also his friend’s own rolls 
the same time. While, however, Pattishall’s rolls are excerpted 
the Note Book, Raleigh’s rolls are not represented Additional 
MS. 12269 stands, admittedly incomplete, to-day.* The 
Note Book was written, all seeming, two sections, the first 
containing excerpts from bench and coram rege rolls from 1218 
1240, the second excerpts from few bench rolls from 1217 
1226 and from Pattishall’s eyre rolls from 1221 1227. But 
what now the second section may point time have been 
the first, and the manuscript may have been made from 
two smaller note-books. the second section the cases from 
Pattishall’s last eyre Yorkshire run from the bottom the 
recto fo. 271 the middle the verso fo. 276. The manu- 
script continues for another eleven folios, which are written 
excerpts from three other eyre rolls Pattishall’s. How much 
then lost cannot say: perhaps much would serve 
contain more from Pattishall and something from Raleigh’s 
few eyre rolls. What feel confident saying that this 
section could not have been completed until the year 1247 and 
that have good reason suppose that was even started 
that year. 

Can come any similar conclusion regarding the first 
section the Note Book, which ends with excerpts from coram 
rege roll Henry III? have already remarked that 
this fact itself disposes any suggestion that Bracton’s 
acquisition the rolls the central courts was due Raleigh’s 


Richardson and Sayles, op. cit. clxxxiv. 

Bracton’s Note Book, 165-6 iii. (pl. 

The manuscript present inaccessible, and have had rely upon the careful 
indications the foliation supplied Maitland for the particulars here given. 
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retirement from the king’s bench 1239. Nor could rolls 
recent years removed without great inconvenience the 
court, and must suppose that they were expected always 
the keeping clerk who would have very good reason 
for having them hand, however careless may have been 
earlier There indeed parallel, from the point 
view administration, between the rolls temporary 
commission itinerant justices and the rolls the two benches. 
may add that, just difficult suppose that Raleigh 
his retirement removed the current coram rege rolls, 
difficult suppose that his transfer from the bench 1234 
has any bearing the undoubted fact that the series rolls 
that court accessible Bracton terminates that year. The 
newly constituted court coram rege was much continuation 
the bench was the common bench (as are now justified 
calling it, way distinction), and the recent rolls were 
essential the clerks the court. may sure, therefore, 
that continuous series rolls was available the king’s bench 
when Bracton first sat there, not later than the Michaelmas term 
1248, and seems altogether probable that was after becoming 
judge that court that borrowed first the older rolls that 
figure the second section the Note Book, and one more 
subsequent occasions the later rolls that figure the first section, 
point where their absence would cause inconvenience 
the current work the court. true that the second 
borrowing included number earlier rolls filling gaps the 
first borrowing and that therefore the first section the Note 
Book covers period from 1218 1240; but medieval record- 
keeping was rough and ready, and rolls kept presses and chests 
would not too nicely ordered. There is, course, element 
conjecture this reconstruction the genesis the 
Book, but submitted that the sequence events here 
set down inherently probable and fits the facts know 
them. 

The Note Book two sections, but within each section 
the writing apparently continuous, though the work several 
scribes. The matter from fresh roll rarely begins fresh folio 
excerpts from one roll will end the top, middle, bottom 
either side leaf and will immediately followed excerpts 
from the next roll. There indication that the manuscript 
was gradually built over series years, though, course, 
interval may have separated the writing the two sections, 


rolls the chief justice were probably more carefully safeguarded than the 
rolls other judges, and clear that regards the latter there was good deal 
laxity. The evidence has been reviewed Sayles, Select Cases the Court King’s 
Bench, pp. 
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and have already remarked, what now the second section 
may well have been written first. But all the facts drive 
the belief that the Note Book was written some year not long 
before not long after 1250, and this seems have been 
Maitland’s conclusion. the Note Book appears quite 
plainly have been prepared preliminary the treatise, 
seems necessary consequence that the latter could not have 
been begun definite piece book-making until about the 
year 1250, and this, will seen, suggest too early date. 
Kantorowicz strangely asserted that ‘no inference can 
drawn from [the Note Book] the date the 
must confess that quite unable follow his reasoning. 
seems imply that the quires which the manuscript 
composed each contains excerpts from single roll small 
group rolls, and that the quires were written intervals and 
the Note Book gradually built this fashion, though any 
suggestion the sort patently incorrect. If, however, 
merely intended state, Mrs. Stenton had already suggested,? 
that the book, before was bound, was the form separate 
written quires, one will dispute what true practically 
every medieval book. There is, the other hand, probability 
that the book remained quires throughout Bracton’s lifetime, 
both Mrs. Stenton and Kantorowicz have supposed: but 
even had remained this inconvenient state, the inferences 
drawn from the manuscript would have been precisely the 
same. 

Bracton’s use the plea rolls raises other questions which 
unnecessary more than mention here. seems 
evident that often referred directly the rolls the treatise 
was progress, for not infrequently gives the position 
case roll, and this information the Note Book would not 
supply and sometimes refers cases rolls not excerpted 
for the Note Book But interesting these problems 
may be, conclusion might come regarding them will 
affect the date must assign the com- 
mencement Bracton’s treatise. There is, moreover, piece 
supporting evidence which furnished the treatise itself 
and which may mentioned here: seemingly its relevance has 
been overlooked. Neither Maitland nor Kantorowicz noticed 
the significance the chapters the eyre embodied Bracton 
his section the pleas the This document can 


Bractonian Problems, 27. 

Rolls the Justices Eyre for Lincolnshire, xii. 

Beginning fo. the chapters the eyre are fo. (ed. Woodbine, 
ii, 329-33). 
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the structure the section which found. Now the 
chapters the eyre were repeatedly revised and extended 
during the thirteenth century. Bracton naturally had access 
version the chapters the eyre when was first em- 
ployed justice itinerant 1245 and 1246, though 
evident that the version adopted for his treatise not this. 
His version contains article relating poaching which, 
would seem, cannot earlier than this article certainly 
does not appear the version the chapters used 1244.? 
However, cannot refer Bracton’s version even 1246, for 
contains not only this article but another which refers the 
king’s visit Gascony. This visit must the one Henry III 
made 1253, from which did not return until the end 
Again, there are versions the chapters the eyre 
found elsewhere, corresponding almost exactly with Bracton’s, 
and these are dated Now cannot explain away the 
incorporation this document the treatise the fashion 
that references the dedication the abbey Hayles 
November 1251 and the candidature Richard Cornwall 
for the imperial crown have been explained There 
sign any the numerous manuscripts the treatise that 
Bracton used for his first draft earlier version the 
indication that his version has been interpolated expanded. 
The conclusion seems inevitable, this ground alone, that his 
work cannot have assumed anything like its present shape until 
date can now make more definite than the year 
1250 can substitute ‘the year 1254 the earliest’. 
not justifiable, course, infer that Bracton had made 
collection materials before obtained this version the 
chapters the eyre: may well have begun draft portions 
the treatise. But the treatise, book, and not merely 
conception partly achieved, must the product the middle, 
rather than the earlier, 1250’s. Maitland gave another and 
good reason for believing that Bracton was work his manu- 
script 1254, and equally good reason for believing that 
did not submit any general revision after There 
seems ground for quarrelling with these dates. 


Richardson and Sayles, Select Cases Procedure without Writ, pp. 

Studies the Hundred Rolls, pp. 92-3. 

The king had paid previous visit but that this cannot the occasion 
question clear from comparison the dated versions the chapters the eyre 
(Cam, op. cit. pp. 94-5). 

Ibid. pp. 88-9, 92-5. 

Kantorowicz, op. cit. pp. 34-5. 

Though embodies fo. the articles relating the Cinque Ports used 
Pattishall’s eyre Kent 1227-8 (cf. Rot. Litt. Claus. 

Bracton’s Note Book, 39-44. 
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There will more say Bracton, but before that said 
let return for while Drogheda and his Summa Aurea. 
Kantorowicz wrote him that ‘the Irishman was highly 
cunning practitioner and that his work had [he] lived publish 
the whole would have been one the worst products 
medieval legal literature and equally repugnant account 
its verbose and clumsy style its juristic and moral level 
Regarded from our present standards, Drogheda and his Summa 
may merit this judgement. But would quite the view 
his contemporaries have some material that may enable 
guess. The Summa Aurea unfinished fragment, but 
still exists six known there were two 
Oxford the sixteenth century, which are not there now and 
seem not have survived and further manuscript may 
that used Johannes Andreae the fourteenth 
which seems not identifiable with any the others. 
appear therefore have knowledge nine manuscripts, and 
very unlikely that these were all that were ever written. 


multiplier two three would not out the but, 


there were more than dozen manuscripts all, that 
number would represent respectable demand for bulky, 
technical, incomplete work and would say not little for the 
esteem which the held. That Johannes Andreae 
not only noticed Drogheda favourably but used his book shows 
that had reached and the existence manuscripts 
the present day Luxemburg, Tours, and Rome suggests 
that was read much abroad home. When many 
suits reached the court Rome, was doubtless necessary 
refer now and again authoritative work the mos Angliae 
but, whether for that reason for his none too honest cunning, 
read not inconsiderable extent Drogheda certainly was. 
There are several indications that Drogheda was engaged 
writing the Summa Aurea and highly probable that, 


cit. pp. 28-9. 

Wahrmund, op. cit. pp. All seem the thirteenth century, except 
the Tours manuscript, which ascribed the fourteenth. 

Zulueta Mélanges Cornil, pp. 642-3, citing Bale’s Index Britanniae scrip- 
torum, 123. 

the well-known passage which mentions the book and cites its incipit 
omne artificium see ante, xii. 630, and Maitland, Canon Law the Church 
England, 108. 

multiplies six estimating the number manuscripts 
Bracton once existing (op. cit. pp. 55-6). 

Kantorowicz, op. cit. 28, 

for this reason that Johannes Andreae cites him (Kantorowicz, loc. cit.). 

Wahrmund, op. cit. xvii, collects the references this year. Add the 
reference Archbishop Edmund Rich (died 1240) 253. 
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this year soon after, the unfinished book was circulation. 
Nevertheless, its unfinished state the book was furnished with 
preface. This preface, beginning ‘Cum omne artificium 
found the majority existing manuscripts, and these words 
are the incipit cited Johannes Andreae and But 
two manuscripts, which seem never have left these islands, 
there found preliminary epistle the reader, which begins 
with other words, singulis There can hardly 
the slightest doubt that this new matter was supplied 
Drogheda himself and that added after his book had passed 
into circulation. The proof furnished the passage from 
the Summa Aurea printed above, which speaks some- 
thing will say the preface the dicam infra 
prohemio istius summae’. What has mind can 
find without difficulty, and occurs after the words ‘Cum omne 
artificium the original The epistle therefore was added 
some time between 1239 and 1245, when Drogheda died 
can, however, virtually exclude the year 1239, for must 
allow sufficient margin both for the completion the text 
the first issue that year and for the subsequent making 
least one copy the bulky manuscript. These considerations 
have some little importance, for the connexion between Drogheda 
and Bracton established this addition and this addition 
alone. 

the time his death Drogheda could hardly have been 
elderly man, for had both parents living January 1242.5 
But must not suppose that was then young man: for 
though the first reference him that has come light 1238, 
when was regent master seems clear from his 
book that had already behind him career some distinction 
teacher and practitioner. may, course, have been 
after the publication his book, perhaps consequence it, 
that reached the height that Matthew Paris’s well-known 


Index Britanniae scriptorum (ed. Poole and Bateson), 123: one the incipits 
blundered here, but there doubt what intended. 

epistle occurs only the two Caius College manuscripts, nos. and 85. 
ends with the words, ‘et mando vobis salutem per hanc which close 
the paragraph preceding the original preface (Wahrmund, op. cif. 3). For descrip 
tion the manuscripts, see James, Catalogues Manuscripts Gonville and Caius 
College, 47-9, 82-4. no. 85, which seems have gone Ireland for time, 
shall have more say. 

the words cited above, ‘orator, advocatus tutissimus’, compare 
tutissimi legum oratores efficiantur (ibid. 4). 

thus dispose Kantorowicz’s surmise that this year [1239] and probably 
before this year, Drogheda was already work, and not likely that wrote 
the preface [with matter common with Bracton] later stage his 
(Bractonian Problems, 33). 

Salter, Cartulary (Oxford Hist. Soc.), ii. 

Close Rolls, 1237-1242, 135. 
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story shows him have attained, with reputation great 
that, hearing his murder, the bishop elect Coventry, 
who had retained him, went the pope and abandoned his 
That was cut off the fullness his powers is, however, 
plain, and, all things considered, can hardly place the date 
his birth any earlier than the year 1200. may that 
was born little after this, but any case seems have been 
ten years senior Bracton. 

may next inquire how Bracton likely have had 
knowledge Drogheda and his Aurea. preliminary, 
may ask where Bracton learnt his Roman law, and, begin 
with, may well say few words English schools and 
the teaching law England Bracton’s lifetime. has 
been suggested that learned his law Exeter perhaps 
London, that need not have studied established law 
school attained degree.? Let agree that there reason 
suppose Bracton have incepted any university, since 
otherwise should have expected him dignified magister. 
the other hand, seems quite unlikely that, the 
stances his day, his Roman law was acquired elsewhere than 
Henry III’s reign were there any schools England rank 
with those Oxford and Cambridge. These were the only 
schools ruled chancellor and organized like the studia generalia 
France and Italy. While true that hear rumour 
teachers law London 1234, when the king gave orders 
for their suppression they there occasion 
suppose that their teaching, indeed any had been given, was 
extensive long-continued. Since the king was not likely 
have acted such matter his own motion, may well 
believe that his prohibition was issued the instance teachers 
law elsewhere, and for this purpose must all 
probability mean Oxford, for Cambridge was still relative 
insignificance. The teachers against whom the order was directed 
may quite possibly have threatened migrate from Oxford, 
just forty years previously there seems have been migra- 
tion Oxford from Northampton,‘ and there were later migra- 
tions. But those forty years had seen great change the 
conditions teaching England. The day had come for 
organized studies and organized schools. The history the 

Chron. Majora, iv. 423-4. 

Maitland, Bracton and Azo, pp. Kantorowicz, op. cit. 17. 

Close Rolls, 1234-1237, 26. Obviously the chancery had knowledge 
such teaching, and the order hypothetical. looks though there had been 
mere threat opening schools London. 


Ante, 603-4; Richardson, ‘The Oxford Law School under John’, Law 
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English universities had definitely begun and part that history 
the jealousy the Oxford masters any possible rivals and 
the solicitude the king preserve the integrity and increase 
the privileges the 

The conditions the twelfth century had gone for ever, 
when any half dozen towns might from time time 
honoured the presence teachers sufficiently distinguished 
attract for while their bands students, but who passed on, 
leaving neither successors nor tradition behind them.? Now 
this earlier age that the law teaching Exeter, such 
was, belonged. All know this teaching related incident- 
ally account, written many years after the event, gift 
books made Thomas Marlborough the abbey 
Evesham, where was professed about the year 1200, becoming 
prior 1218, abbot 1230, and dying 1236. Before 
became monk, are told, Thomas had taught civil and canon 
law Oxford and His own account his career sug- 
gests that was teaching while yet had much learn, for 
was 1205 that proceeded Bologna sit for few months 
the feet Azo and other doctors the law, when, says, 
‘multum ibi profeci, audiens quotidie leges canones’. 
did this the friendly instance Innocent III and Cardinal 
with whom was brought into contact when appearing 
before the Roman curia behalf his and who may 
have thought him worth helping but could hardly have thought 
him accomplished. Thomas’s story and collection Roman 
law books the cathedral will not afford secure 
foundation for the suggestion, inherently improbable, that 
Bracton’s youth law was taught Exeter teachers capable 


curious sidelight the attitude the court towards the teaching law 
Oxford the grant venison from Windsor for master’s inception feast 1237. 
This was doubtless the instance Bishop Walter Mauclerc, whose clerk Master 
John Wich stated be, but evidence, such were required, the absence 
hostility the teaching Roman law such (Close Rolls, 446). 

Northampton the outstanding example. For other centres, see Hunt, English 
Learning the late Twelfth Trans. Hist. Soc., 4th ser. xix. 19-35. 

exact words are worth recalling: prior ingressu suo attulit secum 
libros utriusque juris, canonici scilicet civilis, per quos rexit scholas ante monachatum 
apud Oxoniam Exoniam (Chron. Abbatiae Evesham, The form 
Oxonia, itself, suggests that this account late. There evidence for the teaching 
theology the later years the twelfth century Exeter (Hunt, op. cit. 
but the suggestion, which Kantorowicz appears accept, that Robert Pullen taught 
there earlier the twelfth century has been exploded (Rashdall, Universities Europe 
(2nd edn.). iii. n.). Any claims that Exeter may have regarded edu- 
cational centre the twelfth thirteenth centuries are small. 

cardinal not, course, better known Hostiensis’ Kantorowicz 
Says (p. 18): Ugolino was indeed cardinal-bishop Ostia, but the better 
Hostiensis was later cardinal-bishop Ostia, Henry Susa. 

Abbatiae Evesham, pp. 147, 168. 

Kantorowicz, op. cit. 18. 
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giving him the sound and intensive training which, generally 
must have received—though may have some 
reservations make Bracton’s standing civilian. 
may glance the possibility Bracton’s having resorted 
Bologna, but his treatise contains suggestion his personal 
acquaintance with any Bolognese master, and the days when 
English students flocked Italy seem have passed with the 
rise Oxford the early thirteenth century. 

Bracton then, may assume, was academically trained 
England, and, England, the probabilities suggest Oxford. 
The point which his studies had attained suggested his 
treatise. incontrovertible that was intimately acquainted 
with the Institutes but that his knowledge other parts the 
Corpus Juris was relatively slight, certainly much less than 
was likely have been, had incepted law. Bracton 
not singular among English writers displaying special ac- 
quaintance with the Institutes: obvious the Dialogus 
Scaccario Richard Ely, and the the 
anonymous lawyer who was Richard’s contemporary, though 
Bracton’s knowledge, far can judge from the written 
word, was altogether deeper and more intimate than theirs. Nor 
the explanation this special acquaintance with the Institutes 
far seek, for despite the formal organization legal studies 
the middle ages, which seemed make the Digest and Code 
the basis instruction, there doubt that the Institutes 
became, what they were fitted be, the beginner’s book, both 
for the taught and the teachers. Oxford, where the lectures 
were based upon the Bolognese tradition,? the ordinary lectures 
were upon the Vetus and the Code and the extraordinary 
cursory lectures upon the Volumen (of which the principal 
contents were the Institutes), the Digestum Novum and the In- 
fortiatum. But though the ordinary lectures had originally been 
intended serve the basis the curriculum and the extra- 
ordinary lectures supplement them, came about that students 
attended cursory lectures their early years and ordinary lectures 
afterwards: and while the ordinary normally given 
masters, the extraordinary, and even some the ordinary, 
lectures were given teachers who had not yet The 


But not Maitland, who said: ‘in the main his romanesque work looks like 
the work self-taught (Bracton and Azo, xxiii). 

For the early Bolognese system, see Rashdall, op. cit. 

The evidence for this statement letter Scottish student, Bernham, 
written 1250, the implications which may not obvious (Formularies (Oxford 
Hist. Soc.), ii. 481). says that next year (alio anno) two masters, who are named, 
have promised finish their lectures the Digestum Vetus before the vacation. 
One these masters has been mentioned having recently incepted circa festum 
sancti (24 June). But the letter continues Volumen autem suum, codicem 
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result was create system instruction very similar that 
obtaining most modern universities, namely that the elements 
the subject were taught junior teachers (bachelors), while 
the more advanced studies were directed masters. then 
suppose Bracton have begun lecture but for 
some reason not have incepted, have explanation both 
his command the Institutes and the absence his case 
the title master. His entry into the king’s service 1239, 
the date which seems preferable assign his birth, the 
probable date what seems have been his first ecclesiastical 
preferment, which would help maintain him the schools, 
are all compatible with university career cut short this 
manner. And accept provisionally this explanation the 
nature and extent Bracton’s learning Roman law, may 
have explanation also his acquaintance with Drogheda, 
who was regent master Oxford just those years when 
Bracton was student. 

was not, have seen, the first issue the Summa 
Aurea with which Bracton was acquainted but the second, which 
must date between 1240 and 1245, that subsequent his 
decision seek career the royal service and when could 
have had particular interest the art advocacy practised 
ecclesiastical courts. Certainly for the minutiae the 
pleader’s art, which Drogheda professed his book, 
Bracton could have had little time spare his busy profes- 
sional career secular courts. The attraction Drogheda’s 
book for him was, may well suppose, quite different. Here 
was distinguished lawyer writing English practice and 
using Roman material for the purpose, man, fact, who was 
doing another sphere very much what Bracton was himself 
doing proposing todo. What more natural than that Bracton 
should wish look Drogheda’s book, see least how the 
master approached the problem But Bracton would not need 
read very far learn that the book contained little his 
immediate purpose. Unless was interested for other reasons 
ecclesiastical procedure, may not have read much beyond 


videlicet, ante festum sancte Margarete per octo dies terminarunt that July. 
Volumen cannot here mean parvum (consisting the Institutes, the 
entica and Tres Libri) but must mean the Code. Lectures the Code could hardly 
have been anything but though these lectures seem have been part 
the qualification for inception. the fourteenth century clear that the 
cursory lectures were the Volumen, Digestum Novum, and Infortiatum (Gibson, 
Statuta Antiqua Univ. Oxon. pp. 44; Rashdall, op. cit. iii. 157), and must 
these have preceded lectures the Code. The suggestion conveyed 
Bernham’s letter that few resident masters were available give ordinary 
lectures, and the level teaching law the time was probably not high. may 
well that Drogheda had left successor like standing and that masters sought 
career Church State which brought their teaching early end. 
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the first page, but that page found passage that attracted 
him, that perhaps copied out, that certainly used for his 
own introduction. This explanation fits the facts well enough. 

But how was it, may ask, that Bracton, whose chief 
interests lay different field, thought looking the 
Aurea, and thought doing time when his own book was 
beginning take definite shape, least his mind and possibly 
parchment, date can hardly put early 1250? 
Kantorowicz assumed that Bracton was acquainted with 
There need dispute this assumption, and, 
our picture Bracton’s early career near the truth, 
acquaintance may well have been formed Oxford. Once 
have guessed much may make chain plausible guesses, 
that Bracton learnt Oxford that the master was engaged upon 
work the kind subsequently published—for Drogheda 
was not the man hide his light under bushel—that the 
memory stayed with Bracton, and that years later got sight 
copy the book itself, copy containing the added epistle. 
All this may true, but may have need, would seem, 
hazard such guesses order explain how Bracton may 
have come use what prima facie unlikely source the 
Summa Aurea. Let turn manuscript that still contains 
portion Drogheda’s Summa, manuscript that seems 
have been written England the thirteenth century, have 
been taken Ireland, perhaps the fourteenth, and have 
been brought back again, find final resting place Cambridge 
this manuscript Drogheda’s treatise does not extend 
beyond chapter 174, not quite half the treatise sur- 
but the beginning the fragment there stands the 
rarely found epistle dedicatory, which all that immediately 
concerns us. The Aurea is, moreover, but the third 
item the manuscript, the first being Tancred’s Ordo Judiciarius 
and the second the Summa Matrimonio Raymond 
Now both these well-known text-books were in- 
dubitably used Bracton, and had before him such 
manuscript Gonville and Caius College no. 85, would have 
Drogheda, were, thrust upon his notice. That was this 


Bractonian Problems, 32. 

Gonville and Caius College no. 85. The possible bearing this manuscript upon 
the study Bracton’s sources was not evident until had been discovered that 
was indebted Tancred’s Ordo Judiciarius and Raymond’s Summa Matrimonio. 
have had opportunity consulting the manuscript and rely upon the descrip- 
tion James’s Catalogue, 82-4. The inscription fo. Iohannes per- 
missione diuina indicates sojourn Ireland. Several Johns were 
bishops Ossory the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but none before 1361. 
The parish Mayo, whose rector addressed letter 1391 1393 entered 
is, take it, the parish that name the diocese Leighlin, now united 
with Killaban. ends 205 (n. Wahrumund’s edition. 
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very manuscript that was one time Bracton’s possession 
unlikely, for Dr. James tells that comes from the 
late thirteenth century. Nor have the right suppose that 
Bracton used manuscript that resembled this Cambridge manu- 
script, though cannot exclude the possibility. may well 
that Bracton already knew the Aurea, before 
opened Tancred’s Ordo Judiciarius Raymond’s Summa 
Matrimonio, but certain that he, any other man who 
consulted Tancred Raymond such manuscript that 
have described, would have Drogheda also under his hand. 


The conclusions which appear led the scant 
records Bracton’s early career, the contents his Note Book 
and treatise, the pattern contemporary life, may summar- 
ized this fashion. was born Devon about 1210 little 
later obtained benefice 1235; studied law Oxford, but 
abandoned academic career for the king’s service 1239, 
perhaps the instance his friend William Raleigh 
his judicial career 1245; and 1247 was gathering material 
which was serve for his treatise, though actual work was not 
done this until the 1250’s, and then not actively pursued after 
1256. There finality about this reconstruction, though 
takes account all that definitely known present Bracton 
and does violence ascertained facts thirteenth-century 
history. There may yet recovered fresh items information 
from unpublished records temporarily inaccessible—items such 
the hitherto unnoticed writ liberate 1240 (though this 
was published 1916) and the correspondence 1247—which 
may support modify the conjectures must perforce employ 
eke out our knowledge. And when the noble edition the 
treatise which owe Professor Woodbine 
are likely learn much Bracton’s sources and his treatment 
them, which may, turn, cast light his career. 

With these words this article might end, but, lest silence 
construed assent, may well add few sentences 
two assumptions that Kantorowicz seems too readily have 
made. assumed that the numerous mistakes and confusions 


With the publication the fourth volume 1942 the text complete. The 
preface this volume announces that ‘the next volume will one notes and 
commentary, much the material for which already The unwarrant- 
able strictures levelled Kantorowicz against this edition (op. cit. pp. have 
been effectively countered Dr. Schulz, Law Quarterly Review, lix. 172, 180. [Since 
this paper, including this note, was written, there has come into hands Mr. 
Woodbine’s own commentary Kantorowicz’s criticism: seems unanswerable 
(Yale Law Journal, lii. 
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the treatise were principally due Bracton’s clerk, whom, 
after the author’s death, the task fair-copying the much- 
corrected draft was, imagined, also assumed 
that Bracton was accomplished Romanist, not learned 
civilian the high standard and the model the Italians 
combining these two assumptions satisfied himself that 
could explain away what had seemed Maitland examples 
Bracton’s indifferent understanding Azo and therefore 
Roman law. For Maitland had come the conclusion that 
Bracton was poor, uninstructed Romanist’, and had 
based this conclusion upon comparison parallel passages 
Azo’s Summae and Bracton’s 

One these passages deals with what called the ordo 
actionum vel iudiciorum’: answers the question, ‘If 
plaintiff has choice remedies against defendant, which 
should first Maitland believed that Bracton had 
used Azo his authority and had misunderstood 
Kantorowicz accepted the view that Bracton had used Azo, 
but found difficulty convicting the redactor and rehabil- 
itating Dr. Schulz has, however, conclusively 
demonstrated that this passage Bracton had taken Tancred 
his principal source, though seems have referred back 
Azo, upon whose exposition Tancred’s own was 
one place, least, Tancred had misunderstood Azo, and Bracton 
had copied Tancred literatim without referring back Azo 
and certainly without referring back Azo’s source the 
Kantorowicz asserted that was careful enough’ 
err with Tancred perhaps scarcely err all, 
but with Azo hand hardly what should expect 
master Roman law. And there worse tell, for Bracton 
seems elsewhere have understood Tancred but 
cannot expect disproof final and complete all the 
instances Kantorowicz selected re-establish Bracton’s credit 
against the evidence the manuscripts, and now and again 
his emendations will doubtless But this one 

Bractonian Problems, pp. 36-8. 77. 

Bracton and Azo, xviii. Ibid. pp. 206-8. Op. cit. pp. 

Law Quarterly Review, lix. 173-80. Three difficult phrases fo. are con- 
cerned. The first, ‘ut quis peteret simul sortem has not been 
satisfactorily explained, even Dr. Schulz. The second, per fundum Sempronianum 


qui Titii est .’, has been correctly explained Kantorowicz, Dr. Schulz proves 
(see below). The third, ‘si vindico aliquem fundum .’, correspond- 


ing Azo’s convenio rei vindicatione pro parte indivisa .’, has been shown 
Dr. Schulz copied from Tancred. Ibid. 179. 
Op. cit. 106. Law Quarterly Review, lix. 178-9. 


But this must not taken typical. Dr. Schulz writes, Kantorowicz obviously 
underrated the difficulty the task considerable number his own con- 
jectures being either doubtful (ibid. 172). [See also Woodbine Yale 
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instance itself—an instance where, happens, both Maitland 
and Kantorowicz were upon the wrong scent—very largely dis- 
poses both Kantorowicz’s assumptions, because critical 
passage the manuscript tradition demonstrably sound and 
Bracton evidently did not have the skill correct the error 
took over from the authority was following, although the 
means were his disposal. Nevertheless, the manu- 
script tradition the whole poor, and many places 
impossible believe that the text what Bracton intended 
given the world. That true the one hand, but the 
other hand seems true that Bracton’s studies Roman 
law were interrupted when made his final choice career, 
and that Maitland’s judgement his qualifications, though 
perhaps somewhat harsher than should not unjustified. 
Let not wish that the course history had been deflected, 
for, with all its faults, Bracton’s treatise is, Maitland said, 
crown and flower English medieval jurisprudence’, 
book that Bracton the civilian, had ever existed, could 
wise have written. 
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Sir Richard Burton and the Nile Sources 


following account the personalities concerned 

the last stages the discovery the sources the Nile, 
gives prominent place the unfortunate quarrel between Sir 
Richard Burton and Speke. The details the quarrel, 
and their relationship the actions and views other leading 
explorers and theoretical geographers, have not hitherto been 
discussed. The controversy lasted nearly twenty years until 
Stanley finally showed that Speke’s claim have dis- 
covered the source the Nile 1857 was fully justified. 
Without understanding much the history the Nile 
Quest has little meaning. 

The discovery the snow-capped mountains Kilimanjaro 
and Kenya missionaries East Africa 1848 and 1849 
respectively, and the Zambesi expedition Livingstone 1856 
together mark turning-point the history the exploration 
Central Africa.2 The revelation great river system hitherto 
almost entirely unknown and unsuspected had apparently 
confined the possible limits the Nile sources some point 
north the Zambesi. The snow-covered mountains revived 
theories the classical world and indicated probable source 
for the Nile somewhere near the equator. Taken together 
these events seemed make possible immediate solution 
the Nile problem which had confounded explorers and 
theoretical geographers for more than one thousand years. 

This promise was not fulfilled until 1876 when Stanley 
thoroughly explored Lake Victoria. The delay was not due 
lack effort; Livingstone, Stanley, Burton, Speke, Baker, 
Petherick, and others were actively engaged solution the 
problem. But their efforts produced violent clash between 
theory and fact, and personal rivalries were allowed distort 
such facts were made known. 

the outset evidence, collected with great care East 
Africa, was treated suspect England. was said that the 
missionaries, Rebmann and Krapf, could not have seen snow 
mountains near the equator. One theoretical geographer, 
McQueen, believed them and accepted their mountains the 

1Sir Johnston, The Nile Quest (1904). This the only comprehensive 
history the subject. deals general terms with the controversy. 

Places referred the text are marked the map, page 48. 
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source the White Nile. Another, Cooley, had long 
before postulated great lake Central Africa. The mission- 
aries had also reported great lake ‘of such portentous size 
and such unseemly shape, representing gigantic slug, perhaps 
even closer still the ugly salamander, that everybody who looked 
this lake proof his own theories about Central African 
hydrography and not evidence new discoveries. But Sir 
Roderick Murchison, then’ president the Royal Geographical 
Society, who also had his own theories about the question, not 
only disbelieved the story the missionaries but enlisted 
Livingstone support him. Livingstone addressed the Royal 
Geographical Society December 1856 and referred some 
mountains had discovered his Zambesi expedition 
follows 


They are masses white rock like quartz, and one them called 
which means white mountain’. From the description 
got its glittering whiteness, imagined that was snow; but 
when observed the height the hill saw that snow could not 
lie upon it. 


The President interjected 


The Society will observe that this fact has important application 
and later suggested that ‘it may prove that the missionaries, who 
believe they saw snowy mountains under the equator, have been 
deceived the glittering aspect the rocks under tropical 


When, therefore, Burton and Speke began their East African 
expedition 1857 settle the question the Nile sources, 
controversy had already begun cloud the issue. Nor was 
atmosphere improved the personalities the two men. 
Speke the naturalist, surveyor, and sportsman was ill-matched 
companion for Burton the linguist, scholar, and diplomat. They 
had already been together Somaliland. that expedition 
Speke said: thought had paid enough for public cause 
the Somali country without having gained any advantage 
myself’. The same expedition had given such shock Burton 
that his nerves were affected throughout his subsequent East 
African journey. Yet apparently approved Speke for 
invited him join the East African expedition cost 
himself: this promise was not fulfilled. East Africa Speke 
was troubled recurrence ophthalmia, complaint from 
which had suffered childhood and both men were attacked 
fever. not surprising, therefore, that they quarrelled 
the journey that Burton refused explore Lake Tanganyika 


1J. Speke, What Led the Discovery the Source the Nile (1864), 156. 
Proceedings, old series, 244. 
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fully, opposed Speke’s proposal visit Lake Victoria, re- 
fused accept Speke’s views the results his journey that 
lake. When got back from Victoria, Speke said: Captain 
Burton greeted arrival the old house, and said had 
been very anxious for some time past about our safety, 
numerous reports had been set afloat with regard the civil 
wars had had circumvent, which had impressed the Arabs 
well himself with alarming fears. laughed over the matter 
but expressed regret that did not accompany me, 
felt quite certain mind had discovered the source the 
Nile. This naturally objected to, even after hearing all 
reasons for saying so, and therefore the subject was dropped.’ 
the same incident Burton wrote: soon found the subject 
too sore for began what Burton called the 
unfortunate rivalry respecting the Nile sources’ which was 
‘fanned flame the enmity and ambition friends 
The flames were, fact, there long before this particular con- 
troversy arose. 

Speke was right saying that Burton accepted most his 
facts, both print and Burton’s lengthy Lake 
Regions Central Equatorial Africa was expression his 
own Lake Tanganyika said: careful 
investigation and comparison statements leads the belief 
that the Tanganyika receives and absorbs the whole river system 

that portion the Central African depression whose 
watershed converges towards the great reservoir’. ‘May not the 
Tanganyika, situated, like the Deap Sea maintain its level 
the exact balance supply and evaporation The meaning 
quite clear: this lake, for the discovery which Burton and 
Speke shared the credit, could not source the Nile. 

Lake Victoria Burton wrote: ‘The most remarkable 
feature this region the fresh-water sea which forms its 
northern boundary. known throughout the African tribes 
Nyanza.’ The lake lies open and elevated, rather resembling 
the drainage and the temporary deposit extensive floods than 
creation like Tanganyika. The altitude, the 
conformation the Nyanza lake, the argillaceous colour and 
the sweetness its waters, combine suggest that may one 
the feeders the White Later contradicted this 

Speke, op. cit. 370. Burton, The Nile Basin (1864), 

Ibid. pp. Speke, op. cit. pp. 319 (footnote) and 370. 

Journal the R.G.S., xxix. (1859). different version was published two 
volumes 1860 with the title The Lake Regions Central Africa. The preface 
contained attack Speke. 

Burton, Lake Regions Central Equatorial Africa, 237. 


Ibid. pp. 271, 274, 276. The first these quotations was changed the 1860 


read: This fresh-water sea known throughout the African tribes 
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last statement, arguing that longitudinal range elevated 
ground lay the north the Nyanza, and that this drained 
northward the Nile and southward the lake. 

Thus, leaving aside the question Lake Victoria, which 
Burton spoke with two voices, one can say that rejected, 
without ambiguity, possible Nile source Lake Tanganyika. 
Livingstone, 1857, was less definite when suggested that 
‘this lake the watershed between the Zambesi and the Nile 

Before continuing the history the controversy desirable 
complete the narrative events. Speke and Grant were 
sent East Africa settle the problem Lake Victoria, and 
their return 1863 Speke claimed that-he had proved his 
earlier contention. ‘Inform Sir Roderick Murchison that all 
well and that the Nile settled’: ran his telegram 

Alexandria. his book refers the established fact 
that the head the Nile south latitude, where, the 
year 1858, discovered the head the Victoria Nyanza 

gave account his discoveries, and conclusions, 
the Royal Geographical Society June 1863. 

September 1863 news was received Livingstone’s dis- 
coveries west Lake Nyasa. showed that this lake was 
not connected with Lake Tanganyika and declared that west 
Tanganyika the drainage was the north-west, adding, 
speculation whether the water thus drained off finds its way 
out the Congo the Nile has not yet been ascertained 
Yet Livingstone accepted the claim Speke, and wrote the 

grand discovery the main source the Nile which every 

Englishman must feel honest pride knowing was accom- 

plished our gallant countrymen, Speke and 
should noted that this was not complete acceptance 

Speke’s view. Speke claimed have discovered ‘the head’ 

the Nile: Livingstone admitted only ‘the main source’: 
and, his other observations show, was ready find other 

west Lake Tanganyika even further south. 

Nevertheless, must counted supporter Speke the 

main issue. 

January 1864 Speke’s Journal was published, followed 
later the year his What Led the Discovery the Source 
the Nile which contained account his earlier journey 
with Burton and was some extent reprint articles which 
had appeared 1859 and 1860 Blackwood’s Magazine. 
March 1864 Sir Samuel Baker discovered Lake Albert and 


Livingstone, Missionary Travels and Researches South Africa (1857), 476. 
Speke, Journal the Discovery the Source the Nile (1864), ii. 468. 
Livingstone, Narrative Expedition the Zambesi (1865), 532. 

Ibid. 
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appeared champion Speke: but did not get back 
Khartoum until May 1865 which time Speke was dead. 
Arrangements had been made for debate the problem 
the Nile between Speke and Burton the British Association 
meeting Bath September. the previous day Speke 
met with fatal The debate was thus impossible, 
but Burton’s side the argument appeared first paper 
read the Royal Geographical Society November and 
later small book, The Nile Basin. The latter included 
Burton’s paper and violent attack Speke McQueen. 

his paper Burton concluded: ‘That the Tanganyika 
the western top-head reservoir—not source—of the Great 
Nile and that the Bahari-Ngo, which supplies the Tubiri, the 
eastern, have little Lake Victoria, once most 
remarkable feature the region now became that preposterous 
Here, then, was almost complete change view 
the part Burton, and alliance between Burton, the prac- 
tical explorer, and McQueen, the theoretical geographer, against 
Speke, now dead. This strange turn events explained 
part the old quarrels between the two men. Though Burton 
wrote, not stand forth enemy the departed 
insinuated that Speke wanted all the credit for himself and 
stated that attempted veto’ expressions opinion con- 
trary his own. maintained that Speke’s mind could 
not grasp fact’, that did not know the use words, and 
that had borrowed from Burton’s work without acknowledge- 
ment. Thus within two months Speke’s death Burton had 
more than taken his revenge for what Speke had said: that 
Burton ‘knew nothing astronomical surveying, physical 
geography, collecting specimens natural history’; that 
Burton gave him cheque out public funds’ which was 
not credited’ Speke’s account; that Burton’s nerves were 
edge throughout their expedition; and that Burton was 
guilty not keeping faith with their This melancholy 
story need not followed further. 

Speke must share some the responsibility. His works 
contained loose statements, dogmatic assertions based little 
evidence, and guesses which, shrewd, and, turned out, 

Details the proposed debate are given Geikie, Life Sir Roderick 
Murchison, ii. 268, where said that Speke came from friend’s house the 
country reply paper Captain Burton which knew would antagonistic 
The paper was deferred and Speke went back meet his death incautiously 
pulling his gun full cock after him getting over stone wall’. 

Burton, The Nile Basin, 65. The Bahari-Ngo lake was shown con- 
temporary maps lying the north-west Mount Kenya. The Tumbiri river 
flowed from the mountain the lake and out the lake, Tubiri, join 
the Nile about Lat. Werne, 1841, identified this river with the White Nile. 


Burton (Lake Regions Central Africa, ii, 217) stated that ‘little could 
attached the Tubiri. The river now known the Assua. 
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correct, were more than guesses. also attacked Petherick, 
British Consul the Sudan, for what supposed was failure 
his part help him. The attack was both ungenerous and 
unjust. Petherick did his best keep his side the bargain. 
The Government, however, were apparently influenced 
Speke’s words and dismissed Petherick from his post. this 
incident the Royal Geographical Society were not entirely free 
from blame. They trusted the supposed expert advice 
Francis Galton, the hon. secretary, backed Samuel Baker, 
and then hoped, the words the president, that Petherick had 
not lost his appointment through any The 
final result was unfortunate, for Petherick did not forgive Speke. 
suggested that the Sobat and not the White Nile might issue 
from Lake Victoria.2 He, too, had changed his ideas, for 
had already indicated that the Sobat-rose about latitude N., 
and Lake Victoria was south the Petherick became 
ally Burton. 

Theoretical geographers generally did not like Speke’s views. 
McQueen had always opposed them. But his review, which 
Burton republished and for which must, therefore, share 
responsibility, was not only violent attack Speke 
geographer: his whole character was assailed. McQueen had 
least the courage publish while Speke was alive. His 
own view was that the Nile rose the snow-capped mountains 
discovered the German missionaries. 

Another opponent was Findlay. 1859 had argued 
that Lake Tanganyika had northern outlet and had written 
Burton the subject while Burton was West Africa. 
Burton now reproduced some Findlay’s arguments and Findlay 
returned the compliment some three years later paper 
Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journey and the probable Ultimate Sources 
the Nile’. this expressed long-standing conviction 
that Lake Tanganyika would some day prove the southern 
reservoir the Nile 

Sir Roderick Murchison, once doubter Speke, and later 
his champion, now began hesitate. When Speke and Burton 
read their papers the Royal Geographical Society June 
1859 said: disposed think that (Speke) has 
indicated the true southernmost source the 
June 1863, meeting the same society arranged meet 
Speke and Grant, Murchison, president, with. great difficulty 


Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, vi. 177; vii. 47; viii. 150. Petherick was 
have participated the slave trade, but the charge seems have rested 
largely gossip Cairo. xi. 246. 

Petherick, Egypt, the Sudan, and Central Africa (1861). 
Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, xi. 232. 353. 
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forced his way the but would not begin until Captain 
Speke had been placed his right hand and Captain Grant 
his left’. This done, stated that Speke ‘has gone and 
accomplished the great deed, and has followed the Nile from 
its sources its But November 1864 when Burton 
read his paper, Murchison hoped that Dr. Kirk some gentle- 
man like him, might induced that portion the 
globe and clear the doubts that still hang over the question 
the sources the January 1865 wrote 
Livingstone about his future work, suggesting exploration 
Lake Tanganyika. Various questions might decided 
the way, and you could the west, and come out that 
coast, should able reach the White Nile (!), you would 
bring back unrivalled reputation, and would have settled all 
the great disputes now pending.’* this Livingstone replied 
should like the exploration you propose very much, and had 
already made mind the Rovuma, pass the 
head Lake Nyasa, and away west north-west might 
found practicable’. was this undertaking which kept 
Livingstone Africa despite endless failure and lack means. 
Stanley called ‘an overscrupulous fidelity promise that 
had made his friend Sir Murchison and added, The 
friend whom had given his promise, had but known 
what straits the old man was reduced, would long ago have 
absolved Thus Murchison had not only wavered his 
allegiance Speke: had actually started Livingstone 
new search for the Nile. Further, June 1867, after Findlay’s 
paper, had well-founded hope that his friend Living- 
stone was yet pursuing his adventurous journey into Central 
Africa there settle definitively the great problem which 
Mr. Findlay had thrown much Finally, the British 
Association meeting the same year, when Sir Samuel Baker, 
president the Geographical Section, had asserted that within 
the last few years have determined the great reservoirs 
the Nile and have proved that the river the offspring 
two great causes—the vast equatorial reservoirs, the Victoria 
and Albert lakes and the sudden rains Abyssinia ’,? Murchison 
could only refer the great problem now agitation, whether 


Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, vii. 213, 214. ix. 

letter printed Blaikie, The Personal Life David Livingstone 
(1880), 349. 

Autobiography Sir Henry Morton Stanley, ed. Dorothy Stanley (1909), 

Ibid. age was 57. 

Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, xi. 

British Association Report, 1867, 110. 
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the vast Lake Tanganyika not great southern water- 
basin the Nile 
With such equivocation little surprising that the masterful 
Burton gained the ear the Royal Geographical Society that 
Stanley went out find Livingstone carried with him 
letter from that body suggesting that should explore the 
northern end Tanganyika. Had Burton known the response 
would hardly have counted Livingstone ally. Stanley 
met Livingstone November 1871. Shortly afterwards the 
two men set out for Lake Tanganyika. The journey was briefly 
reported Stanley’s Journal: After exploring together the 
north end Lake Tanganyika, and disproving the theory that 
the lake had any connexion with the Albert Nyanza, set 
out from Ujiji, December 1871 Later the story 
was elaborated Stanley paper the British Association 
1872: the time his proposing Dr. Livingstone 
journey the northern end the lake (Tanganyika), the 
Doctor was almost sure that the Albert Nyanza and Tanganyika 
communicated with each other. soon Mr. Stanley 
mentioned him the interest and importance attached this 
question, lost time preparing for the journey. Pre- 
viously, had stated, had not regarded the subject 
any importance, the central line drainage (i.e. 
having absorbed all his time and means.’ 
Yet Livingstone, not the side Burton, was now 
against Speke. He, too, had changed his views. Writing 
under the date August 1870 records his diary: 
little thankful old Nile for hiding his head that all 
are left out the cold. With all 
real explorers have hearty sympathy, and have some regret 
being obliged, manner compelled, speak somewhat 
sparagingly the opinions formed predecessors. The 
work Speke and Grant part the history this region, and 
since the discovery the sources the Nile was asserted 
positively, seems necessary explain, not offensively, hope, 
wherein their mistake lay, making similar claim. 
opinions may yet shown mistaken too, but present 
conceive how. When Speke discovered Victoria 
Nyanza 1858 once concluded that therein lay the sources 
the Nile. His work after that was simply following fore- 
Murchison was staunch supporter Livingstone, and possible that his 
own views were influenced those Livingstone. During the long silences 


Livingstone between 1867 and 1871 Murchison maintained the view that the explorer 


would reach either the Atlantic coast the Nile, thus solving the problem its sources. 
Geikie, op. cit. ii. 247. 


Autobiography, 273. 


British Association Report, 1872, pp. 213, 214. The Lualaba was the Congo, 
though Livingstone thought might the Nile. 
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gone conclusion, and soon and Grant looked towards 
the Victoria Nyanza they turned their backs the Nile fountains 

they might have gone west and found head-waters (as the 
Lualaba) which can bear year earlier, 
letter Sir Thomas Maclear and Mr. Mann, refers the 
expedition Miss Tinné who must inevitably, boat 
land, have reached the head-waters the Nile. cannot con- 
ceive her stopping short (Lake) Bangweolo.’ She did not 
because Speke and Grant had, honestly enough, course, 
given her their mistaken views that they had already discovered 
the sources the Nile Lake Livingstone was 
present when Burton read his paper November 1864, but 
while confirmed Burton’s view that Lakes .Tanganyika and 
Nyasa were unconnected, specifically denied knowledge 
outlet Lake Tanganyika, and added that did not suppose 
any one else had such 

Even Sir Samuel Baker was claimed supporter Burton 
despite his vigorous and generous references Speke 
His biographers are incorrect when they say that the return 
Baker (in 1865) doubt was felt among reasonable 
and reasoning people that the mystery the Nile sources 
was practically 1867 Baker suggested Murchison 
fresh plans for best method settling this great question 
the ultimate watershed the This suggestion was 
made the same year Baker declared that the problem was 
settled, and actually some months before his remarks the 
British Association referred above. 

Another ally Burton was Beke, explorer repute 
the mountains Abyssinia. early 1846 had put 
forward view that branch the Nile rose the Mountains 
the Moon, which regarded lying parallel the east coast. 
This river, thought, ran through lake which identified 
first the hypothetical lake Cooley and later that the 
lake the missionaries. modified his views 
meet the discovery Lake Victoria Speke, and finally 
adapted them the Tanganyika theory Burton. Thus 
was able say: Whereas the map inserted the Sources 
the Nile marked Tanganyika being within the not 
limits the basin the Nile, now inclined 

Last Journals David Livingstone, ed. Waller (1880), ii. 51. 

Blaikie, op. cit. 398. Lake Bangweolo part the Congo river system. 

Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, cf. Blaikie, op. cit. 348, where Burton 
described gentleman from whose geographical views dissents 

feel the deepest satisfaction being able substantiate the main points 
his discoveries.’ Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, 21; cf. Baker, The Albert 
Great Basin the Nile (1866), ii. 303-8. 


Murray and Silva White, Sir Samuel Baker (1895), 108. 
Proceedings, old series, xi. 250. 
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place this lake within the probable limits that basin, and 
make it, fact, the upper course the Giant River 
Egypt 

Even with all this support, direct and indirect, and with his 
success, Burton was not satisfied. read another paper 
the Royal Geographical Society December 1871 which 
repeated his conviction that the so-called Victoria Nyanza 
not lake but lake the same meeting Mr. 
Trelawny Saunders, who had supplied Speke with map 
East Africa for his great journey, based the ideas McQueen, 
referred ‘that fabulous piece water, Lake Nyanza’ and 
‘hoped that the time had arrived when people would longer 
submit that great blot the map Africa which had resulted 
from Captain Speke’s errors 

Thus within seven years Speke’s prejudice, jealousy, 
and ignorance had combined discredit his work and deny the 
validity his theories. But the hopes Saunders were not 
fulfilled. March 1872 Livingstone wrote Murchison 
‘Tanganyika importance connexion with the Nile 
except very remote degree and spoke inducement 
spend all patching Burton’s the autumn 
the same year Stanley announced the British Association 
the result his own and Livingstone’s exploration the northern 
end Lake Tanganyika, which was that the lake had outlet 
the north. Stanley had, however, come very much under 
the influence Livingstone. becoming steeped Living- 
stonian ideas upon everything that African, from pity for the 
big-stomached picaninny, clinging the waist-strings its 
the missionary bishop, and the great explorers, 
Burton, Speke, and Baker had written his Journal 
Thus Stanley accepted Livingstone’s belief southern source 
the while rejecting, did Livingstone, Burton’s view 
source Lake Tanganyika. 

Two voices were raised protest. One was that Grant, 
who had never wavered his support his former colleague. 
Grant was, course, interested party, but seems have 
received little the abuse that was heaped Speke. the 
British Association meeting 1872 argued that Livingstone’s 
Nile was really the Upper Congo and ‘that the great traveller 
had under-estimated the westing had made his longitude 


Burton, Nile Basin, 47. Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, xvi. 129. 

435. 

The failure doubtless refers Burton’s partial exploration Lake Tanganyika. 

Autobiography, 274. 

See the map Stanley, How Found Livingstone (1872), 449. 
ing his wife, Stanley had grave doubts this theory but for Livingstone’s 
sake, wanted treated least with Autobiography, 287. 
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The second voice was that German, Dr. Behm, who 
produced great body technical evidence show that the 
Lualaba was, fact, the Congo. But not all the theoretical 
geographers were convinced. Galton thought the case not proved. 
Findlay abandoned his view northern outlet Lake 
Tanganyika but not think the question the disposal 
the waters Tanganyika was yet settled’. Grant, however, 
hearing Behm’s paper’ ‘felt convinced that these sources 
Dr. Livingstone had nothing whatever with the 
Nile 

the same year relief expedition was sent East Africa 
under Lieutenant Cameron, and with Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
then president the Royal Geographical Society, sent letter 
Livingstone, which included the following: course the 
great point interest connected with your present exploration 
the determination the lower course the Lualaba. Mr. 
Stanley still adheres the view, which you formerly held, that 
drains into the Nile; but the levels which you give are 
correct, this impossible. any rate, the opinion the 
identity the Congo and Lualaba now becoming universal 
that Mr. Young has come forward with donation £2000 
enable send another expedition your assistance 
that 

Cameron arrived Africa find that Livingstone was dead. 
wisely decided try solve the problem raised Sir 
Henry’s letter, and due course was able write (in 1874), 
have been fortunate enough discover the outlet the 
Tanganyika, which said flow into the Lualaba’, and 
can also say almost positively that the Lualaba the Congo 
Soon afterwards, March 1875, when Clements Markham, 
then secretary the Royal Geographical Society, accepted 
Cameron’s results, Galton said, ‘we must all sympathise with 
the disappointment Captain Burton must feel, owing 
singular piece ill-fortune, that his own expedition which 
discovered the lake, was deprived the honour discovering 
its outlet 

November 1875 the news was published that Stanley 
had Lake Grant, who read paper 
the Royal Geographical Society the work Stanley, said 
thought the public would recognize the injustice Speke’s 
critics and will not fail accord him that place their 
opinions which may have lost for Baker, the 


Proceedings, R.G.S., old xvii. 32. 

Blaikie, op. cit. 450. The letter dated November 1872. 
Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, xix. 75. 
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same meeting, declared ‘as had always supported Speke’s 
view was proud moment him find that had been 
verified almost the letter Mr. Burton, how- 
ever, saw Stanley’s work justification both parties— 
‘those who believed that the Victoria Nyanza Speke was 
single lake and those who were the opinion that the area 
covered consisted one great lake and several smaller 
ones’. still believed that ‘the Lukuga would found 
the ultimate source the Nile and expressed his heartfelt 
sorrow that his old companion, Speke, had not been present 
this great meeting. man would have been more delighted 
see the corrections which Mr. Stanley had made with regard 
his wonderful discovery that magnificent water that sent 
forth the eastern arm the Thus Burton had boxed 
the compass. Lake Victoria, once most remarkable feature 
became preposterous and, finally, that magnificent 
But Burton could deceive one but himself, for 
Stanley had been quite explicit. This letter wrote, solves 
the great question, the Victoria Nyanza one lake does 
consist group lakes?” Livingstone, his report 
the Niyanza consisting five lakes, was wrong. Speke 
his statement that the Niyanza was but one lake, was quite 
correct. believe that east the Niyanza, rather north- 
east its coasts, there are other lakes, though they have 
connexion whatever with the Niyanza; nor suppose they 
can any great magnitude, extend south the equator.’ 

June 1876 came the report Gessi’s partial circum- 
navigation Lake Albert. Baker, commenting this journey, 
‘the great success the present result entirely due 
the pioneers Speke and Grant, who first opened the road 
the Nile Gessi’s work was completed Stanley, 
who recorded his Journal: ‘The Victoria Nyanza found 
one lake. The Tanganyika had connexion with 
the Albert Nyanza; and present had There 
now remained the grandest task all, attempting settle 
which Livingstone had sacrificed himself. the 
the Nile, the Niger, the Congo. himself believed 
the Nile, though suspicion would sometimes intrude itself 
that was the Congo. But resisted the idea. Anything 
for the Nile said, but will not made black man’s meat 
for the Congo 

Proceedings, old series, xx. 47. 

Lukuga was the river connecting Lake Tanganyika the Congo. Thus 
Burton was merely persisting his view the Tanganyika source. 

Proceedings, R.G.S., old series, xx. 50. 144, 151. Ibid. 473. 


This statement was incorrect: the outlet, the Lukuga, had been discovered 
Cameron. Autobiography, 319. 
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How the problem was solved Stanley well known. But 
brief reference must made the final stage the Nile 
May 1890 Stanley gave the Royal Geographical 
Society account his rescue Emin Pasha, and told 
connexion between Lakes Edward and Albert, and the dis- 
covery Mount Ruwenzori. this way the whole story 
the Nile was revealed. Sir Richard Burton, now much broken 
was visited Stanley and his wife July 1890. 
Stanley notes: proposed should write his reminiscences. 
said could not so, because should have write 
many people. charitable them, and write only 
their best said. don’t care fig for charity; 
Stanley found him writing book called Anthropology Men 
grand man! One the real great ones England might 
have been, had not been cursed with cynicism. have 
idea what his Anthropology refers, but would lay great odds 
only another means relieving himself surcharge 
spleen against the section humanity who have excited his 
envy, dislike, scorn. had broad mind, would curb 
these tendencies, and thus allow men see more clearly his grander 

Burton died Trieste October. had lived learn 
the whole truth and see his own views shattered. per- 
haps idle speculate the course African exploration had 
acted differently. His failure support Speke, and his later 
opposition him confused the issue did not delay solution 
the Nile problem. without the severe, but not unjust 
verdict Stanley, Burton condemned his own words. 
paper which wanted nothing but the solid basis accurate 
His attack Speke, and the theories put forward 
support both failed because they, too, lacked that solid 
basis. 


Lake Regions Central Equatorial Africa (1859), cf. Wright, Life 
Sir Richard Burton (1906), ii. 192. ‘It was eminently characteristic Burton 
make statements which rested insufficient evidence. This was one the 
glorious man’s most noticeable failings.’ the controversy with Speke the author 
takes the side Burton the extent maintaining that Speke behaved badly 
throughout. 
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December 1022, there was held the church Ste. Croix 
Orleans trial which was every way notable for its dramatic 
concerned the neo-Manichaean heresiarchs whose 
doctrines had recently percolated into this district France, and 
was conducted the presence King Robert amid scenes 
the greatest violence. Outside, the population raged, seeking 
entrance order that they might kill the accused, and, the 
king’s command, Queen Constance was placed the church door 
keep back the mob.? She apparently succeeded doing, 
but herself became infuriated the proceedings that she 


The chief source information respecting this trial the narrative given the 
Cartulaire Vabbaye Saint Pére Chartres (ed. Guérard, 1840), 109 .This 
account also given Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. 536 the date the 
trial there has been much confusion. Lea (Inquisition the Middle Ages, 
1906, 109-10) places the trialin 1017. doing followed (Spicilegium, 
1657, ii. 670) who turn followed Baronius (Annales Ecclesiastici, edn. 1614, 899). 
But Pagi pointed out 1705 (Critica historico-chronologica) the date given 
Baronius was based upon misreading Rodulf Glaber who fact speaks the 
event occurring the twenty-third year the century, that say 1022 (ed. 
date the trial is, however, established, not reference any narrative, 
but charter given the abbey St. Mesmin, Micy, Loiret (Bouquet, 
Rec. Hist. Franc. 607). The conclusion that charter runs follows: Actum 
Aurelianis publice, anno Incarnationis Domini millesimo vigesimo secundo, regni 
Roberti regis XVII, Indictione quando Stephanus haeresiarches complices 
eius damnati sunt arsi sunt Even the solution the problem 
not simple writers this trial seem have supposed. For John Fleury 
(Bouquet, op. cit. 498) expressly states that the trial took place Holy Innocents’ 
Day, that say December, and since the most common day for beginning 
the Year Grace the charters Robert was Christmas (cf. Poole, Studies 
Chronology, 1934, 10), this element date the charter, taken itself would 
seem place the trial December 1021, according the modern reckoning. 
The Indiction and the regnal year thus become importance. The former indicates 
1022, and does the latter reckoned from the death Hugh Capet (24 October 
996), which was one the three methods computation known have been 
employed the confused chancery Robert II. Moreover, certain charters 
Robert are known have reckoned the Year Grace from Lady Day, March 
(Poole, op. cit. pp. 10, 18), particularly those which were drawn the 
religious houses which they were granted, and seems that this was done the 
case the present charter which thus acquires additional interest suggesting 
that the Lady Day style was employed St. Mesmin’s, Micy, this period. all 
grounds therefore seems that the trial the heretics Orleans may with confidence 
placed December 1022. 

Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 114: ‘rege jubente Constantia regina ante valvas 
basilicae stetit populus eos intra aecclesiam interficeret 
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struck out the eye her former confessor with The 
heretics were accused not only false doctrine,? but also 
various and, after trial which lasted eight 
they were eventually condemned. Two them, clerk and 
nun, thereupon professed repentance, but the others, some 
fourteen continuing obdurate, were taken outside the 
city walls and there burnt, meeting their death seems with 
great There was element true tragedy the 
drama, that perhaps little wonder that the imagination 
contemporaries was stirred. Allusions the burning are not 
uncommon the surviving narrative sources the period,’ and 
the king France actually dated important charter refer- 
ence Since, moreover, despite the detestation which they 
aroused, the heretics insisted making full statement their 
beliefs, and since this was carefully recorded the cartulary 
St. Pére Chartres,® these proceedings have inevitably attracted 
the notice modern students medieval Insufficient 
attention has, however, been paid the bearing these events 
upon the criticism several early Norman charters, and upon 
the investigation several problems Anglo-Norman history. 
The most characteristic feature the trial was the part played 
therein certain Arfast who had feigned accept the doctrines 
the heretics order able the more effectively denounce 
and who shortly afterwards gave land charter the 
church St. Pére before becoming monk that The 
identity this man not hard discover. genere 
comitum Normannorum remarks the Chartres report, and during 
the trial Arfast himself declared the king: Miles sum Ricardi 
tui fidelissimi comitis Again, the charter 
which Arfast gave St. Pére, states 

pro salute mea antecessorum meorum necnon pro salute 


comitis Richardi matris suae Gonnoridis filiorum utriusque 


Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 115: Regina Stephani, sui olim confessoris, cum 
baculo, quem manu gestabat, oculum eruit 

114: hora diei prima usque horam 
John Fleury (Bouquet, op. cit. 498). 

Cartul. Pére, Chartres, Deinde extra civitatis educti muros, quodam 
tuguriolo, copioso igne accenso, praeter unum clericum atque unam monacham, cum 
nefario pulvere, quo supra diximus, cremati sunt. Clericus enim monacha 
nutu divino 

Adémar Chabannes, ed. Chavanon, 1897, pp. 184, 185; Rodulf Glaber, 
ed. Prou, 1886, 73. 

Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. 607, and see above. 

Lea, op. cit. 109, 110; Hefele-Leclerc, Histoire des Conciles, iv. pt. 
pp. Pfister, op. cit. pp. 325-31. 
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appears, therefore, that the Arfast the trial Orleans was 
none other than that Arfast who known from independent 
evidence have been the brother the Duchess Gunnor, the 
father Osbern the steward, and the grandfather William 
fitz Further confirmation this, were needed, 
could obtained from the fact that the ducal dynasty Nor- 
mandy, with which Arfast was connected, was clearly early 
date interested the church St. Pére Chartres. Arnulf, 
abbot St. Pére from 1023 1033, was confessor one the 
Norman dukes the obituary the house shows that Gunnor, 
comitissa Normanniae bona Sancto Petro 
contulit and Gunnor’s children, Duke Richard and Arch- 
bishop Robert Rouen, being the nephews Arfast, were like- 
wise notable benefactors whose gifts St. Pére are recorded 
independent Norman kinsfolk thus shared his 
interest Chartres. Nevertheless, the changing character the 
Norman aristocracy this period surely well illustrated when 
this Norman magnate, who must have been born little more than 
fifty years after Rollo’s death, found outside the borders his 
own province crudely defending orthodoxy ecclesiastical 
trial held before the Capetian king Paris. 

particularize further upon his career would perhaps 
unnecessary were not that doing the Chartres texts may 
made assist the examination some specifically Norman 
documents. Among the most interesting very early group 
Norman charters one which was given the abbey 
Mont St. Michel the Duchess Gunnor, and among its subscrip- 
tions that Later, this charter, which the 
approximate date 1015 has been given, was confirmed Duke 
Richard diploma which has been assigned the years 
confirmation contains Arfast among its witnesses, 
but subscribed Osbernus filius Since Gunnor 
was sister man named Arfast, and aunt his son named 


the interpolations made Orderic Vitalis, and independently Robert 
Torigny, the chronicle William Jumiéges (ed. Marx, pp. 156, 287, 328) 
also Ord. Vit. Hist. ed. Prevost, ii. 94; iii. 229). Similar information 
supplied charters Gunnor and Duke Richard for the abbey Mont 
St. Michel (Delisle, Hist. des Sires Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 1867, 
Preuves, no. Cartulaire des Iles Normandes, Soc. Jersiaise, 1924, pp. 5-8, 
no. 3). These charters will discussed below. 

Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 120. 

Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. (Quarto Continuation), Obituaires Province 
Sens, ii. (Diocése Chartres), 180. 

Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 92, 93, 115. 

Delisle, op. cit. Preuves, no. Hunger, Hist. Verson (1908), 
just. no. calendared Round, Cal. Doc. France, no. 703. 

Cartul. des Iles Normandes, no. calendared Round, op. cit. no. 702. 
This charter supplies also the name brother Osbern and shows that William 
fitz Osbern had paternal uncle named Ranulf. 
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Osbern, would probably, any case, not too rash assume 
that the Arfast who subscribed Gunnor’s charter was the brother 
the duchess, and the father Osbernus filius who 
replaced him Duke Richard’s confirmation. The Chartres 
texts enhance this probability still further bringing all these 
documents into chronological harmony. Arfast’s charter for 
St. Pére was probably made when became monk, and more 
certainly the time Abbot Arnulf, that say between 1023 
and 1033.1 But the charters Mont St. Michel similarly 
indicate that was replaced his son before the end the 
reign Duke Richard II, that say before August 1026.? 
Arfast’s charter for St. Pére therefore seems intervene between 
Gunnor’s gift Mont St. Michel and Duke Richard con- 
firmation it, thus establishing sequence which helps authen- 
ticate and date three early charters two religious houses. 
this so, Arfast left the world within five years his appear- 
ance the trial the heretics, and died November 
some year 

Arfast may perhaps have held some official position the 
household his Duke Richard II. The Chartres texts 
apparently represented his master the court the French 
King Too much emphasis might easily 
placed upon such vague phrases, but they deserve note only 
because Osbern, Arfast’s son, was certainly steward the ducal 
household and was the first man any distinction hold that 
Thus Orderic Vitalis calls him and with the 
same style witnessed not only charter Duke Robert for 
St. Wandrille but also another deed the same period relating 
Holy Trinity, Doubtless because his position 
steward, became one the guardians the young Duke 
William after Robert’s departure from Normandy 1035, and 


Guérard, Cartul. Pére, Chartres, Gallia Christiana, viii. col. 1220. 

Poole, op. cit. 17. Several Norman scholars prefer August 1027, 
but, seems me, for insufficient reasons. here prescind this controversy, the 
results which not, essentially, affect the argument this essay. 

Rec. Hist. Franc. (Quarto Continuation), Obituaires Province 
ii. 198; Kal. (Dec.): Arefastus qui Sancto Petro multa bona 

Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 109. 

Osbern see Vernon Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and Trial Peers 
(1907), pp. but, will appear below, consider that this writer draws wrong 
inferences from the limited evidence discusses relation this matter. 

Ord. Vit. iii. 229. 

Lot, Wandrille (1913), 53, no. may also the Osbernus who 
witnesses another charter for Wandrille (ibid. 56, no. 14), but element doubt 
provided this latter case view the connexion Wandrille with Osbern, 
brother Papia, and brother-in-law Duke Richard II. 

Trin. Rothom., ed. Deville (Appendix Cartul. St. 
Bertin, ed. Guérard, 1841), 426, no. cf. also no. vi. 
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paid the penalty for his prominence that blood-stained 
court. some time during the minority, and probably about 
1040, was murdered. William Jumiéges records the bare 
fact the but Orderic, interpolating this passage, 
states that one night Vaudreuil while watching over the person 
the boy-duke Osbern had his throat cut William, son 
Roger Montgomery, who his turn was killed revenge 
Glottis prepositus Since Orderic, through 
his father, had special connexions with the family 
the information which here supplies must received with 
credence, and would hard supplement. obituary 
Lyre, however, records that Osbern’s death occurred March 
unnamed year,‘ whilst charter Holy Trinity, Rouen, 
tells how Osbern his death-struggle was unsuccessfully defended 
his fidelis, Gulbert the son Erchembald the vicomte, who, 
himself severely wounded, subsequently became monk St. 
Catherine’s Mount.5 

These details are not insignificant since they concern family 
notable the history both Normandy and England. Within 
about half century the trial Orleans two grandsons 
Arfast became respectively earl Hereford and bishop Exeter, 
and their careers were based great measure upon the earlier 
achievements their forbears. But the main importance the 
evidence which relates Arfast and Osbern lies its wider 
implications. Norman history the earlier half the 
century was toentail consequences for the whole western Europe, 
but Norman development during the reigns Richard and 
Robert cannot appreciated without reference the actuali- 
ties Norman life that obscure period. Such reconstruction 
will, however, made possible until the sources early 
Norman history, which are not scanty often assumed, 
receive more detailed attention than has yet been directed 
towards them, and, particular, until the Norman charters 
this age have been subjected thorough diplomatic and topo- 
graphical criticism. That task for the future, but the testi- 
mony these records from Chartres, when brought into relation 
with certain Norman texts, may perhaps indicate the value and 
Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 116. 


Ibid. Osbernus quoque, procurator principalis Herfasti Gunnoris 
comitissae fratris filius, nocte, dum cubiculo ducis cum ipso valle Rodoili 
securus soporatur, repente stratu suo Willelmo, Rogerii Monte Gumeri filio, 
Ord. Vit. ii. 220. 

calendar the abbey Lyre printed Guéry, Histoire Lyre, 
586, the entry ‘II Id. Mart. OBIIT OSBERNUS MILES’. Guéry adds 
brackets ‘fondateur Lyre, ajouté’. This seems most probably the obit 
Osbern son Arfast: was not the founder, but would natural that 
William fitz Osbern should found for the soul his father. the only obit 
capital letters. Cartul. Trin. 426, no. vi. 
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the need such work. For these documents when analysed may 

made throw some new light upon three the most baffling 
and prominent figures edrly Norman history, wit, the 
Duchess Gunnor, the nebulous chronicler Dudo St. Quentin, 
and Rodulf, sometimes styled ‘of Ivry’, the stepson Duke 
Longsword. 

The best-known account the origins the Duchess Gunnor 
derives the first instances from the most famous all the 
additions which Robert Torigny made the chronicle 
William According the story there given,? 
Richard the Fearless became enamoured the wife one his 
foresters who lived Sauqueville near Dieppe, but she vir- 
contrived substitute her sister Gunnor for herself, and 

the duke accepted the change with great complacency, the 
pleasure and profit all concerned.* The tale, which very 
one told bears the stamp legend rather 
than history, but scholars have been very reluctant absolutely 
discard it, although they have properly noted that 
and, following him, William and Wace,’ all asserted 
that Gunnor came noble Danish family. such point 
Dudo’s authority is, when uncorroborated, more weight 
than that Robert Torigny, but the charter Arfast for 
St. Pére may perhaps offer some confirmation his assertion. 
this text Arfast describes his gifts the abbey Chartres 
part hereditatis and states that they were scattered 
about ‘in pago The estates which gave 


Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, pp. 322, 323. 
details Richard’s adventures with Guenora’, remarked Sir Francis 
Palgrave, are such delight the free-spoken merry but more seemly 
that they should elided the historian’. They might, have provided 
Gibbon with material for footnote. 
also White, Genealogist, N.S. xxxvii. (1921), 57. 
Norman Conquest (edn. 1870), 252; cf. Genesis, chap. xxix. 
Ed. Marx, 68: ‘ex nobilissima Danorum prosapia 
Roman Rou, ed. Andresen, ii. 39: nobles Daneis estait nee 
Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 108. 
Dep. Manche, arr. Cherbourg, cant. Montebourg. That this the place described 
Arfast’s charter Hams shown the Pouillé the diocese Coutances 
(Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 521) which contains the entry, Ecclesia Hamo, 
patronus abbas Sancti Petri Carnotensis thus showing that the thirteenth century 
the patronage this church was still vested the abbey which Arfast had given it. 
Since the further places the deanery Valognes the identification 
confirmed. 

arr. Coutances. This described the charter Barna villa. 
would doubtless tempting look for this place the neighbourhood Ham, 
the identity which has been established and about three miles S.W. Ham 
Biniville (arr. Coutances, cant. Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte) which appears the 
Bernevilla (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 525). But the patronage 
the church this place was then lay hands, and Arfast’s charter mentions fishery, 
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and elsewhere the Cotentin, and the statement his charter 
that these lands belonged his hereditas could held certainly 
imply that Arfast inherited them from his father, then the 
parents his sister, Gunnor, would unmistakably revealed 
considerable landowners that province. This was probably 
the case, but element doubt remains since cannot 
regarded certain that the compilers the Chartres charter 
were using the term hereditas this exact sense.? Nevertheless, 
the testimony this charter seems, some measure least, 
support Dudo’s statement this matter. suggests (if 
does not prove) that Gunnor and her brother Arfast, who both 
bore names denoting Scandinavian may have come, 
not from the forests round Dieppe, but from family which 
possessed considerable estates the Cotentin. 

Whether all Arfast’s lands the Cotentin passed, prob- 
able, St. Pére Chartres not known, but the chief Norman 
possessions held his descendants lay elsewhere, and they com- 
prised particular the great honour Breteuil. will 
shown below that Arfast himself never possessed Breteuil, but 


apparently connexion with Barna villa, which itself suggests Barneville-sur-Mer. 
Finally, the Pouillé the diocese Coutances 1332 (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc., 
Quarto Continuation, Province Rouen, pp. contains the following statement 
connexion with St. Sancti Petri Chartres percepit 
duas partes decimarum bladorum leguminum dicta parochia 
feodo Sancti Petri’. Since St. Jean-de-la-Riviére lies the coast between Barneville- 
sur-Mer and the sea the identification would seem reasonably certain. 

Arfast’s charter mentions also Torgis villa, and Guérard (Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 
ii. 840) identifies this with There are, however, two places 
similar name the (i) Teurtheville-Hague (arr. Cherbourg, cant. Octe- 
ville), and (ii) Teurtheville-Bocage (arr. Cherbourg, cant. Quettehou). would 
seem impossible this connexion distinguish between them. Further, both 
cases the gives the form (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 522, 
529), and the base this clearly the personal name Thorketil, whereas that 
Torgis villa would seem Thorgils. would, therefore, safer leave 
villa unidentified. 

hereditas not here used express contrast acquisition’ might 
conceivably merely imply freehold which descends the heir, use analogous 
the modern and therefore possible that Arfast was given 
this land his brother-in-law, Richard the Fearless, after the latter’s 
Gunnor. Richard’s connexion with Gunnor must have started early, since Robert, 
archbishop Rouen, her son, consecrated the church Fécamp 990 (Pommeraye, 
Concil. Roth., 1677, 60). that date was therefore not only nominated but 
also consecrated bishop. can thus hardly have been born after 970 and was 
not the eldest Gunnor’s sons Richard. The date Gunnor’s own birth must 
therefore placed about 950, and since she witnessed charter her eldest son 
about 1025 (V. Hunger, Hist. Verson, piéce just. no. 1), she must have been 
old lady the time her death which occurred January unknown year 
(Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. (Quarto Continuation), Obituaires Province Sens, 
ii. 80). 

was undoubtedly Scandinavian name. Instances its occurrence 
the Béc may cited (Vigfusson and York Powell, Origines Islandicae, 
1905, 42, Arfast might conceivably Germanic, but more probably re- 
presents the Dan. Arnfast. For other instances, see Bjérkman, Nordische 
Personnenamen England (Halle, 1910), 
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was certainly held Arfast’s son, Osbern, even was held 
Osbern’s son, for will recalled that Osbern the 
steward was avenged his prepositus, Barno Glottis ’,? and 
this must represent which was member the 
later honour Breteuil, being situated the neighbourhood 
Neuve Lyre and If, then, Osbern did not inherit Breteuil 
from his father, the possibility immediately arises that may 
have acquired marriage, and the name his wife known. 
She was Emma, and unimpeachable charter evidence from two 
religious houses® proves that she was daughter Rodulf, 
stepbrother Duke Richard the Fearless. 

These facts impart special interest notable Norman 
charter which alleged have been given Rodulf the 
abbey St. Ouen 1011, and which has apparently never been 
printed full since was first published Dom Francois 
Pommeraye it, Rodulf stated have bestowed 
the abbey St. Ouen 


res meae ditionis fundo Bretuelli scilicet 
d’Albued Veneum Killunt Gutericmara cum ecclesia 
cum arabilibus terris cultis incultis cum luco.? 


early charter from this source must treated with caution. 
seems none the less contain record true facts. From 


Prevost, Notes Eure, 1862, 415, and Mary Bateson, ante, xv. 76, 
both begin the history Breteuil with William fitz Osbern, and say nothing about 
its previous descent, though the latter writer careful note the names the earlier 
members the family. will not escape notice that interesting feature the 
early history Breteuil the hands Count Rodulf and Osbern the steward that 
forms supplement the story the famous customs Breteuil elucidated 
Miss Bateson’s classic article, and elaborated Round his Peerage and Family 
History, 1901, pp. 183, 184. 

Above, 66. Orne, arr. Argentan, cant. Ferté-Fresnel. 

charter for the abbey Lyre, William fitz Osbern gave that abbey totam 
decimam foreste Britolii, Lire, Paceii, (cf. Prevost, op. cit. 415). The 
connexion between Glos-la-Ferriére and Breteuil further illustrated the Queri- 
moniae Normannorum (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiv. 35, sect. 270) 
men Glos-la-Ferriére are found appealing the customs Breteuil, 
shown the reference the twelve penny fine for everything except the reserved 
pleas. Bearing mind the active co-operation between the Conqueror and William 
fitz Osbern, and also the careful control which the former kept over all castles, the 
statement Orderic Vitalis (interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 180) respecting 
William fitz Osbern’s tenure Breteuil castle cannot taken any way contradict- 
ing the possession Breteuil Osbern the steward. 

Cartul. Trin. Rothom., pp. 425, 447, nos. iv, xlix. These may compared 
with the charters from St. Amand Rouen, Monasticon Ang. vii. 1101, 
and together they are conclusive. 

Histoire Vabbaye royale Saint Ouen (1662), 422. passage from this 
charter quoted Mauduit his Histoire d’Ivry la-Bataille (Evreux, 1899), 22. 
The charter was known to, and accepted by, the authors the Nouveau Traité 
Diplomatique who mention connexion with another text (vol. iv. 225 n.). 
Stapleton also was aware the existence this charter (Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm. 
lvi), but here neither disclosed the source his information nor discussed 
the contents the charter. Pommeraye, 
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St. Ouen, since pitance his memory was founded that 
and the detailed gifts made this charter can themselves 
actually traced documents later date. The 
the diocese Evreux shows that the thirteenth century the 
abbey St. Ouen was still the patron the ecclesia 
and the ‘ecclesia These are the neighbouring 
villages Venon and Daubeuf-la-Campagne, whilst the adjoining 
parish both them Quatremare, which must the Guteric- 
mara’ the charter.* There can therefore doubt that 
Rodulf possessed land the fundus Breteuil which these 
places belonged before gave them St. Ouen, and the descent 
Breteuil from Rodulf through his daughter Emma Osbern 
the steward would seem established. 

Rodulf’s charter may for these reasons used throw some 
additional light upon the career and connexions remarkable 
man whose biography has never been fully The 
earliest documentary reference Rodulf’s activities would seem 
relate his presence the consecration the church 
Fécamp some six years later took the lead 
suppressing the peasant revolt which ravaged Normandy after 
the accession Richard the Good.* clearly played in- 
fluential part the affairs the ducal dynasty, and was 
apparently richly endowed with land. His chief possession was 
and shown have held Breteuil with its 


Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 


Directorio Monasterii Sancti Audoeni Rotomagensis 
Item pro comite Rodulfo pitancia cum intermisso 
pro Guillelmo duce Normannorum pitantia.’ 


The editors identify Rodulf the half-brother Duke Richard and difficult 
see who else could be. this connexion the juxtaposition William Longsword 
may not without Presumably pitance would founded when the 
memory the deceased was comparatively recent, and one might tempted 
connect this pitance with Rodulf’s son who succeeded the archbishopric Rouen 
1067 were not for the fact that his relatiors with the abbey St. Ouen were 
notoriously bad. would probably safe put its foundation earlier, and whatever 
exact weight should attached it, seems represent tradition independent 
the chroniclers. 

Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. (Quarto Continuation), Pouillés dela Province Rouen, 
pp. 185, 186. 

(Eure, arr. Evreux, cant. Neubourg), Daubeuf-la-Campagne (ibid.). 
Quatremare (Eure, arr. Evreux, cant. Louviers). 

Rodulf see Stapleton, Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm. lvi; Lair, ed. Dudo, 
pp. 15, 27; Prentout, Htude critique sur Dudon (1916), pp. 24, 25; Steenstrup, 
Normandiets Historie under syv forste hertuger (1925), pp. 11, 159, writers 
draw very different conclusions from such evidence they discuss. 

Cf. J.-F. Lemarignier, Les Priviléges (1937), piéce just. no. 293. 

Will. ed. Marx, 74. 

Robert Torigny, interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 259; of. Complete Peerage, 
viii. 208, 


other evidence Rodulf known have been benefactor 
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dependencies. also, besides his grants St. gave land 
other religious houses out his estates history 
his family beset with difficulties, and the account given 
thereof Robert certainly confused and must 
not trusted except where independently confirmed. There 
is, however, doubt that Rudolf was some period married 
woman named and that had two sons named 
Hugh and Hugh became bishop Bayeux 1015 and 
died 1049, whilst John, who was made bishop Avranches 
1060 and archbishop Rouen 1067, survived until 1079, 
that view the great disparity their ages most unlikely 
that they had the same Nor can the name 
mother ascertained with precision, but Emma herself was 
undoubtedly Rodulf’s daughter and Osbern’s 

some time his career Rodulf was made count. Dudo 
twice alludes him and the same style applied 
him both William and Orderic More- 
over, original charter given Jumiéges between 1020 and 1030 
Hugh, bishop Bayeux, speaks that prelate Hugo 


gift him Fécamp for instance recorded charter Duke Richard 
that abbey (Th. Bonnin, Cartulaire Louviers, 1870, no. 2), and another bene- 
faction mentioned the same duke’s charter for Jumiéges (J. Vernier, Chartes 
Jumiéges, 1916, 40). 

Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, pp. 259, 287. 

Rob. Torigny, interp. Will. ed. Marx, 287, confirmed Rodulf’s 
charter for St. Ouen. 

4J. Vernier, Chartes 20, no. viii. 

Ord. Vit. iii. 416; Rob. Torigny, interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 259; cf. 
Bouquet, Rec. Hist. xii. 771 (ex brevi chronico Fontanellensi) Anno MLX XII 
obiit. Maurilius successit Johannes filius Rodulfi comitis fratris 
Ricardi primi.’ Similar entries are given the chronicle St. Stephen’s Caen, and 
chronicle Rouen (Bouquet, op. cit. xi. 379, 387). The fact that John was 
bishop Avranches similarly well authenticated; cf. Ord. Vit. ii. 121, 374; Bert- 
rand Broussillon, Maison Laval, 39-42, no. Gallia Christiana, 
xi. cols. 32, 475; John wrote tractate, Officiis which 
substance Rouen the chief authority for the liturgy Rouen 
the eleventh (See Officiis Jean d’Avranches, L’Abbé 
Delamare, Paris, 1923.) 

Robert Torigny implies that they had the same mother but his whole account 
needs criticism. one passage (interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 287) correctly 
gives the name Aubreye wife Rodulf, and says that she built the tower 
Ivry. another passage (interp. Will. Jumiéges, Marx, 259) remarks 
Count Accepit autem mulierem quamdam, vocabulo Erembergam vel Albere- 
dam, speciosam valde, natam quadam villa Calcivi territorii, quae dicitur Canvilla. 
Genuit vero duos filios, Hugonem postea episcopum Bajocensem, Johannem 
Abrincatensem Filias etiam totidem habuit quarum una nupsit Osberno 
Crepon qua natus est Willelmus filius Osberni. Alteram duxit Ricardus Bello 
Fago qua genuit Robertum qui 

The passage confused, but this Eremberga represents second wife who was 
fact the mother John (but not Robert asserts the mother Hugh) explana- 
tion would forthcoming their wide difference 

See above, 69. Ed. Lair, pp. 119, 225. 

Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 74. 

Ord. Vit. ii. 121, 170, 374; 246, 416, 
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Baiocassine urbis episcopus Rodulfi quondam comitis filius 
But though Rodulf undoubtedly became count impossible 
determine what date the event took place, and this the 
more unfortunate since was among the first men Normandy 
(apart from the reigning counts Rouen) assume this rank. 
diploma Richard the whose attestations are held 
contains seventh among its subscriptions the 
sign Radulfi fratris Ricardi and since among the 
earlier subscribers this charter there are counts, who are 
specifically called, the apparent absence the title Rodulf’s 
case may not wholly without significance. Still more difficult 
would assign territorial qualification Rodulf’s title. 
Orderic Vitalis the twelfth century made four emphatic refer- 
ences Rodulf count Bayeux,‘ and this very frequently 
supposed have been. But neither Dudo, who knew him 
personally, nor William Jumiéges connect him any way with 
the Bessin, and Orderic’s assertion probably arose from simple 
blunder due the fact that Hugh, Rodulf’s son, was bishop 
Bayeux, for although Hugh inherited Ivry from his 
there not known have ever been count Bayeux any 
period. the other hand, some time during the reign 
Duke Richard II, Rodulf subscribed the will canon Rouen 
with the sign Rotdulfi comitis Ebroicensis and the fact 
that his charter St. described Rodolfus comes 
peccator Ebroacassini induced Stapleton conclude 
that was count Since, however, Archbishop 
Robert Rouen was, apparently before Rodulf’s death, himself 
count unlikely that Rodulf ever bore that title, 
and the adjective used more probably stands not 
for Evreux but forIvry. Ivry was certainly possessed 
and other early texts its castle described Ebroicum 
had warranty for his description Rodulfi comitis Ivreicensis 

The transcendent interest Count Rodulf’s charter for St. 
comes, however, from its own statement that was composed 
and written Dudo. This man was not native Normandy, 


1J. Vernier, Chartes 20, no. viii. 
Printed Lemarignier, Priviléges piéces just. no. 292, 293. 

Ibid. pp. 50-63 Haskins, Norman Institutions, pp. 252-3. 

Ord. Vit. ii. 121, 170, 374; iii. 416. 

Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, pp. 102, 103. 

Martene and Durand, Thesaurus Novus Anecdotarum col. 121. 


Mag. Rot. Scacc. Norm. Cf. Ord. Vit. ii. 365. 
Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, pp. 102, 259; Ord. Vit. iii. 416. 
Cartul. Pére, Chartres, 143. ii. 605. 


Interp. Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 287. 


capellanus Ricardi Normannorum Ducis Marchionis hanc cartam com- 
posuit scripsit.’ 
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but, according his own account, when canon St. Quentin, 
was sent Count Albert Vermandois, Duke Richard 
the Fearless who received him with great favour, and commis- 
sioned him write history the Norman dukes.? result, 
the confused and rhetorical narrative Moribus Actis Primo- 
rum Normannorum Ducum was eventually composed though 
was not completed until after Since, moreover, professed 
supply account the most obscure period Norman 
history, and since was used both William Jumiéges and 
Orderic Vitalis when writing their own histories, the work 
Dudo has naturally attracted the minute attention generations 
modern scholars who have, however, been unable agree what 
measure reliance should placed upon it. The problem 
made the more interesting because Dudo had considerable assist- 
ance from the ducal dynasty served, and, particular, 
confessed his especial debt whom actually 
described hujus operis The controversies respecting 
Dudo’s book are thus largely concerned with the alleged collabo- 
ration between these two men, and with its possible 
Consequently, considerable relevance the criticism 
the earliest the Norman chronicles find asserted that 
1011 one Count Rodulf’s charters, whose other statements can 
confirmed, was written Dudo. 

The value this statement yet further enhanced when 
Rodulf’s charter 1011 compared with another dated 
four years later, which Richard II, the prayer Count 
Rodulf, confirmed Dudo two benefices Normandy which had 
been granted him the first instance Richard the Fearless. 
This charter, whose original was known the authors the 
Nouveau Traité Diplomatique, and accepted them genuine, 
must not approached without some caution, but confidence 
increased the discovery that though reference made 
the part played its composition Odo cancellarius 
none the less contains phrases characteristic Dudo’s style and 
very similar those used Rodulf’s charter for St. Ouen which 
was written Moreover, here too the details the gifts 


Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, Ord. Vit. ii. iii. 85. 

quae constant libro hoc conscripta relatu, Digessi attonitus tremulus hebes 
anxius anceps.’ 

Dudo, ed. Lair, 125, and cf. the remarkable passage pp. 119-20. 

Cf. Lair, op. cit. 28; Prentout, op. cit. 24. 

Nouveau Diplomatique, iv. 226; cf. Hémeré, Augusta Veronmandorum 
(1643) Gallia Christiana, xi. Instr. col. 284. 

The authors the Nouveaw observed this, and noted Richard 
diploma Elle est écrite d’un style qui caracterise Dudon St. Quentin, chapelain 
Prince historien des premiers Ducs Certainly, one familiar 
with the rhetoric Dudo’s book can fail catch echo these charters, 
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described can verified reference independent documents. 
The churches which are here bestowed Dudo are thus enume- 
rated 
easdem aecclesias Calcis comitatu sitas unam supra fluviolum 
Dunm sitam que dicitur Euurardi aecclesia, alteram secus litus 
maris positam vico quae dicitur Sotavilla 
and further enjoined 


post excessum Dudonis mei fidelis teneant possideant 

usufructus accipiant quicquid facere voluerint canonici Sancti 

Quintini libere faciant. 
The reference canon St. Quentin the fidelis Norman 
duke itself interest, but more immediately relevant 
note that the thirteenth century the canons St. Quentin 
were still the patrons the churches the adjoining villages 
Sotteville-sur-Mer and Bourg Dun,? and that the only other 
churches Normandy whose patronage was then possessed this 
chapter were and Veules-les-Roses which 
are both situated within three miles Sotteville. There thus 
every reason suppose that the charter Duke Richard for 
like that Count Rodulf which Dudo wrote for the abbey 
St. Ouen, contains record true facts, and comparison 
these two texts impels credence the information supplied 
both. 

Count Rodulf, therefore, undoubtedly held Breteuil with its 
fundus 1011, and the origin the later honour Breteuil 
the hands Osbern the steward stands revealed. came 
him through his marriage with Rodulf’s daughter Emma, and 
was acquired him some date after 1011. The transaction 
which thus elucidated has, moreover, features general interest. 
the date when was effected, Rodulf’s son, Hugh, was alive 
and adult, that, evidently, rules primogeniture were not 
yet this period very strictly applied the succession Norman 
estates. Perhaps investigation all these texts might even 
held display distribution land Normandy prior the 
and may not too fanciful see more direct comparison even some the 
particular phrases employed. The style patricius employed the St. Quentin 
charter accords with Dudo’s manner. the St. Ouen charter Count Rodulf refers 
himself qui nuncupor Rodulfus comes, whilst the St. Quentin diploma Duke 
Richard speaks himself qui nuncupor Ricardus felicissimi Comitis Ricardi filius. 
Again, the St. Ouen charter Dudo appears Dudo pretiosi Martyris Christi Quintini 
canonicus, whilst his own history calls himself (ed. Lair, 225) clericum 
Martyris Christi canonicum nomine Dudonem. More generally, 
these two. charters (relating two distinct religious houses) may said stand 


apart, point style, from the other Norman charters the time Duke Richard II. 


Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. xxiii. 293. Seine-Inf. arr. Dieppe, cant. Fontaine-le- 
Dun. 


xxiii. 302 Seine-Inf. arr. Dieppe, cant. Offranville. 
xxiii. Seine-Inf. arr. Dieppe, cant. Fontaine-le-Dun. 
xxiii. 293 Seine-Inf. arr. Dieppe, cant. St. Valery-en-Caux. 
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establishment the great Norman honours, and indicate the 
manner which these were fashioned. Any generalization 
these matters would rash until the extensive charter material 
relating the reign Richard has been critically sifted. 
remains certain, however, that out the ancient fundus 
Breteuil, possessed the stepson Duke William Longsword, 
there was created for Osbern the steward the feudal honour which 
was later the chief Norman possession his famous son, the 
future earl Hereford. 

Emma brought her husband other possessions besides 
Among the Norman lands which after 1071 passed 
from William fitz Osbern William Breteuil there was Paci- 
where was stand castle notorious the wars 
Robert This, again, turns the attention back 
Rodulf’s charter for St. wherein the count gave that 
abbey 


Ebroacacensi comitatu super fluvium Oduruae duo molendina 
cum piscatura loco qui Cokerellus sortitur 


This gift quite distinct from those made the fundus Breteuil, 
and its identification both certain and interesting. 
can only Houlbec-Cocherel the and since this 
the immediate neighbourhood Paci most probable that 
Paci itself, which less than twelve miles from Ivry, came 
Osbern his marriage with Rodulf’s Her contribu- 
tion the prosperity the family she entered was thus very 
considerable, and her personal achievements were themselves not 
undistinguished. She bore her husband his two sons, 
and seems have watched over their hazardous youth the 
period before their fortunes became linked with the English 
kingdom which they came Nor was her career even 
thus concluded, for she ended her days abbess the nunnery 


Kure, arr. Evreux. Ord. Vit. ii. 326; iv. 337, 394. 

Pommeraye, op. cit. 422 Mauduit, op. cit. 22. 

Arr. Evreux, cant. Vernon. 

This further corroborated the fact that even late 1153 when Henry, 
duke Normandy and count Anjou, confirmed Robert son Robert Leicester 
his possession both Breteuil and Paci did words which clearly imply that 
these two places belonged separate honours Insuper reddidi concessi Britolium 
cum toto honore cum omnibus pertinentiis sicut Willemus Britolio melius liberius 
quietius tenuit die qua fuit vivus mortuus. Preterea dedi concessi feudo 
hereditate Pasci cum toto honore totam terram quam Willelmus Pasci Anglia 
sented that part the comitatus which, being possessed Count 
Rodulf 1011, passed (together with portions the fundus Breteuil, from which 
was distinct) with Emma Osbern, son Arfast. 

Cartul. Trin. Rothom., pp. 424, 425, 447, iv, 
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St. which Goscelin the vicomte, and Emmeline his 
wife, founded Rouen during the reign Duke 

addition Breteuil, Paci, and their dependencies, Osbern 
that was richly endowed with possessions the valley the 
lower Seine. Thus Erchembald the vicomte, who was the fidelis 
Osbern, gave the abbey Holy Trinity, Rouen, certain 
his possessions and and very soon after 
Osbern’s murder, Gulbert, Erchembald’s son, added these 
gifts with the consent William fitz Osbern quo erat bene- 
ficium The reference clearly the right bank 
the Seine, and St. the patronage whose 
church was later possessed Holy Trinity, Again, 
when, after the death Osbern, certain Ansfred gave Holy 
Trinity 
territorio Rotomagensi valle Richerii villa sancti 
Jacobi Caprevilla super Sequanam loco qui dicitur 
Salhus quicquid mei juris inter Chivillei Corolme duo 
prati jugera Ermentrud villa duo prati jugera, 


made his benefactions 


annuentibus dominis meis Emma Osberni dapiferi uxore filiis 
ejus Willelmo Osberno.® 


Monasticon Anglicanum, vii. 1101. She attested charter Holy Trinity, 
Rouen, with the sign abbatissae, but another charter the same house, 
dated 1047, she not styled abbess (Cartul. Trin. Rothom., pp. 450, 460, nos. liv, 

Ducarel, Tour through Normandy (1767), the difficult problems 
connected with the early history this house are discussed Mdlle. Cacheux 
(Histoire Amand). 

Robert Torigny interpolating William Jumiéges speaks Osbern 
(ed. Marx, 328), and bull Alexander III (Monasticon Anglicanum, 
vii. 1075) confirmed the abbey Cormeilles which was founded William fitz 
Osbern ‘ecclesiam Crepon cum omnibus decimis decem octo acras 
charter Henry (Delisle-Berger, op. cit. ii. 332) speaks the same sense and the 
editors identify this place with Crépon Calvados, arr. Bayeux, cant. Ryes., 
Hippeau (Dict. Topog. Calvados, 90) states that the patron the church this 
place was the abbot Cormeilles, and the identification would established. 
the other hand, the fourteenth-century Pouillé the diocese Bayeux states 
that the advowson was lay hands (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. (Quarto Continuation) 
(Province Rouen), ii. 108); and the Infeudationes Militum (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. 
xxiii. cf. Red Bk. the Exchequer, 629), together with the Registers 
Philip Augustus (Bouquet, op. cit. xxiii. 709), show that the barony Crépon was then 
held the family Laigle. The identification Crépon usually adopted would 
thus seem yet insufficiently established. 

Cartul. Trin. Rothom., 425, no. 

426, no. vi. 

Seine-Inf. arr. Rouen, cant. Grand Couronne. There early warrant for the 
form Salhus 

Seine-Inf. arr. Rouen, cant. Boos. 

villa. Abbas Sanctae Katerinae (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. Franc. 
xxiii. 248). 
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Fortunately, later records make possible this case also 
identify with precision the majority the places thus described. 
the suburb Rouen now called St. Sever 
the thirteenth-century the province Rouen show that 
‘Villa Sancti Jacobi’ .and are St. Jacques-sur- 
Darnetal and Quévreville-la-Milon whilst and 
‘Corolme’ are the modern Quévilly and not 
suggested that this catalogue comprises all Osbern’s possessions 
even this but sufficient show that had large 
estates the neighbourhood 

If, therefore, Arfast some sense founded the fortunes this 
great family, Osbern vastly increased them. was notable 
landowner Normandy, and the same time was steward 
household Duke Robert The two facts should not too 
ruthlessly dissociated. The organization the ducal household 
Normandy was not fully achieved until after Duke William 
became king and its early development usually 
considered have been connected with, and perhaps dependent 


1The modern form Emendreville. this place Richard the Fearless defeated 
Theobald the Trickster 962 (Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 64; cf. Dudo, ed. Lair, 
276). 

Jacobus. Abbas Sanctae Katerinae patronus’ (Bouquet, Rec. Hist. 
Franc. xxiii. 249). Ecclesia Caprevilla. Abbas Sanctae Katerinae (ibid. 
241). Both these places are the same commune Seine-Inf. arr. Rouen, cant. 
Darnetal. 

Both Seine-Inf. arr. Rouen, cant. Grand-Couronne. 

probably held land not mentioned his gifts Holy Trinity this district, 
and even among those gifts some must remain unidentified. Thus cannot accept 
Deville’s identification Reduil (op. cit. pp. 425, 486) with Rieux near Blangy. 
Charters the cartulary St. Michael Tréport (ed. Laffleur Kermaingant, 
1880) show Rieux have been held the counts Eu, might expected, 
and the forms given that cartulary are Rieu, Riu, and Ryu. 

should observed that the latter half the twelfth century, the earls 
Leicester, who then had acquired Breteuil and Paci, also possessed fief (feodum) 
the city Rouen itself, for 1189 1194 sale house this fief took place with 
the consent the earl Leicester (A. Cerne, Les Anciens Ville Rouen, 
Rouen, 1934, 21), and 1220 the fief itself was granted Philip Augustus the 
citizens Rouen (ibid. 19). This fief was situate the heart the city the 
Grosse Horloge, and included the Rue des Vergetiers which runs from the Rue 
Grosse Horloge the Rue aux Ours, and which the middle ages was known 
the Rue Lincestre. Since this fief was within the earliest enceinte the city, 
possible that may date back the time Osbern the steward who, has been 
seen, certainly held large estates the neighbourhood Rouen. But default 
express evidence this should regarded speculative opinion. 

The official witnesses early ducal charters Normandy are much more fre- 
quently vicomtes than household officials, may seen for example the charters 
given Duke Richard Mont St. Michel (Cartul. des Iles Normandes, 
no. cf. Round, Cal. Doc. France, no. 702), and Bernay (Neustria Pia, 398). 
Under Richard and Robert there appear the chamberlain, the constable, and 
others, whilst charter Richard for Fécamp (Th. Bonnin, Cartulaire Louviers, 
no. ii) shows that duke making his camera. The household officers 
mentioned this date seem have been insignificant personages, but further study 
needed determine their functions and relative (Haskins, Norman 
Institutions, 50). 
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upon, the growth the household the Capetian But 
the great household officers the French court did not consistently 
and together attest the royal diplomata until after and the 
pre-eminence the steward among them, though sometimes 
asserted, was not assured before 1071, and perhaps not until 
after the death Philip I.* therefore interest note 
that powerful magnate was steward the ducal household 
before 1035, for when Osbern combined the position great 
landowner with that steward the duke, must have magni- 
fied the hitherto insignificant office which held. practice, 
therefore, steward seems have risen prominence Nor- 
mandy before the leadership the steward the Capetian court 
was true that the reign Duke Robert the 
practical importance the stewardship Normandy was due 
not the office but its holder. Nevertheless, the later stewards 
France may perhaps occasion have contemplated the 
personal prestige that was acquired this procurator domus 
even they may have watched with interest the exploits 
Osberni filius consul dapifer Willelmi regis who 
also (as was said) comes erat The brilliant career 
William fitz Osbern started with palace conspiracy and con- 
cluded Flemish battlefield, but was member family 
which since the days the Duchess Gunnor had prospered 


Haskins, op. cit. pp. 49-50; Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, pp. 
Prou, Receuil des Actes Philippe (1908), cxxxvi. 

Luchaire, Institutions Monarchiques 164; Fliche, Régne 
Philippe (1902), 115. 

view the personal status Osbern wholly misleading refer him 
‘nothing more than head-nurse the palace and sewer the ducal household’ 
(Harcourt, op. cit. the time Osbern the importance the Norman 
steward seems have been assured, though for time appeared possible that 
Normandy France his leadership might challenged the chamberlain, for 
Ralf Tancarville, the chamberlain was once styled magister aulae Willelmi ducis’ 

(cf. Harcourt, op. cit. 10). 

Will. Jumiéges, ed. Marx, 116. Orderic interpolating this passage added the 
word principalis’ (ibid. 156). has been questioned whether this description 
had anything with the stewardship, but considering that Osbern was frequently 
styled and being such was also procurator principalis would 
appear difficult distinguish very closely between the two titles which described 
his pre-eminence the household. should noted, however, that another 
named Anfredus attests charter Duke Robert for Wandrille (Lot, 
Wandrille, 54, no. 13), and would well not apply here definitions proper 
modern constitutional practice. The importance the stewardship Normandy 
the time Duke Robert was due the personal prestige Osbern. 

See charter quoted Haskins (op. cit. 58, 289). 

Cartul. Trin. Rothom., 455, no. has been doubted whether this 
tion was connected with the stewardship, and Vernon Harcourt (op. cit. pp. seqq.) 
proceeds deny that William fitz Osbern was ever himself steward, being followed 
this the editors the Complete Peerage (vi. 447) who, however, corrected their 
opinion subsequent volume (vii. 529). William fitz Osbern was undoubtedly 
steward (see charter quoted above). The article him Complete Peerage (vi. 447) 
still needs correction several other points. 
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through its association with Norman dukes, and the possessor 
office which had been exalted his father, that this great 
man became 1067 regent for his king 

The vital contribution which William fitz Osbern was enabled 
make the Norman conquest England was due, large 
measure, his inheritance. His achievements formed, 
were, the epilogue story which began when Arfast came with 
Gunnor Rouen, continued when Osbern acquired Breteuil 
through his marriage with Count Rodulf’s daughter, and ended 
when the steward the Norman duke was murdered the 
bedchamber his master Vaudreuil. short and violent 
story which comprised less than twenty years. Nevertheless, 
involved many the chief characters early Norman history, 
and its consequences stretched far beyond the boundaries the 
Norman duchy. The by-way family history, which has here 
been partially explored, led from Orleans Cassel. But 
traversed Normandy and England, France, and Flanders. 


Burgh Representation Early Scottish Parliaments 


SUFFICIENT interval has now elapsed since the late Professor 
Hannay’s article ‘General Council Estates’ appeared 
the Scottish Historical Review for July 1923,? and since the 
publication Sir Robert Rait’s Parliaments 
year later, justify fresh inquiry into the beginnings burgh 
representation parliament and general council. The tra- 
ditiona’ view that burgh representation dated Scotland from 
the parliament held Robert Cambuskenneth 1326 was 
first questioned 1878 Robert Burnett his introduction 
volume the Exchequer Little attention seems 
have been paid him until, forty-five years later, Hannay 
wrote that ‘doubts regarding the presence burgesses 
parliament Cambuskenneth seem have been well founded 
and Rait that proof the presence burgesses 
parliament 1326’.6 They not deny that burgesses were 
Cambuskenneth during the parliament and joined with earls, 
barons, and freeholders making grant the tenth penny 


(Const. Hist. (ed. 1891), 375), speaking the regency, 
would seem most probable that William fitz Osbern was left his character steward 
The early history the family would seem strengthen this opinion against those 
who, like Harcourt (op. cit. pp. have attacked it. 

Scottish Historical Review, xx. 263. 

Rait, Parliaments Scotland, Glasgow, 1924. 

xx. 269. Rait, 240. 
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King Robert for his life. Their argument that this was not 
the act parliament but assembly which met outside 
national Convention convoked for special 
They would postpone representation the burghs 
parliament council-general till 1357, when was necessitated 
the ransom paid England for the release David 
How far this accepted 

Representation the burghs was undoubtedly later 
Scotland than England. There sign the reign 
Alexander II, whose legislation 1214 was ‘cum communi 
consilio comitum suorum’;* 1227 ‘episcoporum comitum 
baronumque regni mei consensu atque testimonio clero etiam 
acquiescente 1230 per consilium assensum 
eorundem magnatum totius communitatis and 
hominum suorum 1235 the word 
first used gathering king and barons Alexander 
III, who, English baron like his father, would familiar 
with the parliaments Henry III and Edward held plenum 
colloquium’ 1255 Holyrood commune consilium 
year the word parliament .is first but late 1276 
consisted only bishops, earls, and barons etiam ad- 
quiescente John Balliol, who succeeded 1292, 
was essentially English outlook and brought with him clerks 
his English household. The phrasing his parliamentary 
records resembles closely the familiar words Thus, 
February 1293 the pleas were heard ipso rege 
ejus consilio parliamento suo and August have 
parliamenti coram domino rege ejus consilio 
the latter James Stewart and John Soulis venerunt coram 
domino Rege parliamento The emphasis the 
administration justice; the king’s council the core 
far there have been vague allusions consent 
acquiescence people community but evidence burgh 
representation. 


xx. 269; Rait, 240. Ibid. pp. 241-3. 
Acts the Parliaments Scotland, 397. Ibid. 406. 
Ibid. 399. Ibid. 403. Ibid. 408. 


Ibid. 426. For the words colloquium and parliament, Richardson, 
Origins Parliament’, Royal Historical Society (1928), xi. 145-6. 

Bain, Calendar Documents Relating Scotland, 2379. 

Acts the Parliaments, 427. The phrase found early the reign 
William the Lyon (ibid. 385). 

enim rex curiam suam consilio suo parliamentis suis.’ 

449. Cf. Richardson and Sayles xxv. 303. 
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One the last and most important acts Balliol was 
make with Philip the Franco-Scottish treaty October 
1295, which was ratified Dunfermline the following February. 
the instrument ratification were attached the seals not 
only the king, nine prelates, four earls, and ten barons, but 
also 


villarum Abyrden Perth Strivelin Edyn- 
burgen Rokysburg Berewic signum sui consensus 
approbationis 


This the first instance burghs being associated with prelates 
and nobles act state, but rather, would seem, with 
council than with parliament. 

Before the year was out, Edward England had received 
the surrender Balliol’s vassal crown and had summoned the 
Scottish parliament meet him Berwick.? There the nobles 
and other landholders well the representatives ten burghs 
swore allegiance him August and were made repudiate 
the treaty with France. The term communitates villarum’ 
again used, but the twelve from each burgh seem 
too large for membership the the ten 
troubled years which followed the records give instance 
burgh representation. Acts state are done William Wallace 
and successive guardians the kingdom with the prelates, 
earls, barons totaque ipsius regni communitas ’,* but the com- 
munity still means more than the general body the king’s 
significance. 

With Robert the Bruce the throne from 1306 the same 
phrasing persisted. was used connexion with councils 
parliaments 1309, 1314, 1315, and 1318.6 The famous 
letter April 1320 was sent the Pope from Arbroath the 
name thirty-nine earls and barons, barones 
liberetenentes tota communitas Regni Only the 
twenty-first year the reign find mention burgesses 
the passage 


Acts the Parliaments, 453. Hannay and Rait suggest French influence 
the fact consent these burghs and also the phrase villarum 
(S.H.R. xx. 267; Rait, 238). 

Richardson and Sayles, ‘The Scottish Parliaments Edward I’, S.H.R. 
xxv. 309. 

Ragman Rolls (Bannatyne Club, 1834), pp. 113-24. 

Acts the Parliaments, 453-5. The phrase rex communitas regni’ 
found early 1184 (ibid. 380). 

late 1341 the communitas was clearly distinguished from the burghs. See 
Exch. 501-3. 

Acts the Parliaments, 459-66. Ibid. 474. 
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‘tenente parliamentum apud Cambuskeneth serenis- 
simo principe domino Roberto dei gratia Rege Scottorum 
illustri convenientibus ibidem comitibus baronibus burgen- 
sibus ceteris omnibus liberetenentibus regni sui.’ 


The words are used the indenture agreement made 
July 1326 ‘inter dominum regem communitatem regni 
sui’, which, since the wars had reduced the royal revenues 
below what was necessary for maintaining the crown, the earls, 
barons, burgesses, and free tenants granted, for the life 
Robert only, the tenth penny all their ferms and revenues 
‘tam terris suis dominicis wardis quam ceteris terris 
suis quibuscunque infra libertates extra tam infra burgos 
quam extra while the king undertook 


‘quod collectas aliquas non imponet prisas seu cariagia 
non capiet nisi itinerando seu transeundo per regnum more 
predecessoris sui Alexandri regis pro 
-et cariagiis plena fiat solutio super unguem quod omnes 
grosse providencie regis cum earum cariagiis fiant totaliter 
sine prisis quod ministri regis pro omnibus rebus 
hujusmodi grossas providencias faciendas secundum commune 
forum patrie manu solvant sine dilatione 


Grant supply was thus accompanied redress grievances. 

disputing the traditional view that the burghs were now 
represented parliament, Rait argues, first, that ‘the agreement 
related question finance, which never was, Scotland, 
peculiar function This so, but the fact that 
finance was also within the purview council-general and the 
later Convention Estates cannot taken prove that 
body which granted supply was therefore not parliament. 
Secondly, sees the terminology the document suggestion 
that the vassals subject-superiors were present, who could 
not have attended Parliament, for, the theory which, with 
few exceptions, governed the composition the Scottish Par- 
liament the end its history, tenants-in-chief represented 
the whole their The suggestion, however, not 
found the enumeration those present but only the sub- 
sequent statement the dangerous assume 
that the later theory governed parliamentary composition 
this early stage that few exceptions’ could not now have 
been made. Just Brechin, St. Andrews, and Glasgow, though 


Acts the Parliaments, pp. 475-6. Rait, 239. 240. 
Acts the Parliaments, 475. omnes singuli comites barones burgenses 
liberetenentes tam infra libertates quam extra domino Rege vel quibuscunque 


aliis dominis infra regnum mediate vel immediate tenentes 


concesserunt 
dederunt.’ 
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not royal burghs, came later summoned because their 
substantial contributions few important vassals 
subject-superiors may for the same reason have been this 
parliament. Indeed, the phrase mediate vel immediate tenentes 
may here refer and not ‘liberetenentes’. 
the third place, says that the phrase tenente parlia- 
mentum used instead ‘in pleno Actually 
the phrase ‘rege tenente plenum which 
found also the records parliaments November 1314 and 
December 1314 used even connexion with 
judicial decision His fourth objection the 
word ‘convenientibus’ instead ‘the technical term 
parentibus which implied (as compear still implies) obliga- 
tion This seems building altogether 
too much single word. inconceivable that the burgesses 
any the others came voluntarily Cambuskenneth make 
this grant without the obligation obey summons from the 
Crown. Moreover, Rait seems have overlooked the proneness 
this scribe employ different words for expressing the same 
meaning. Thus the end the indenture uses remanenti 
for the part kept the king and the other 
half, where there can possible difference 
Finally, Rait argues that Robert cannot regarded pro- 
tector the general interests burghs and burgesses, giving 
evidence charter 1324, which reduced three royal burghs 
the north vassals the earl Apart, however, 
from the exceptional favour due Moray’s exploits and special 
position, the summons burgesses join grant supply 
would considered fresh burden rather than the protection 
their interests. the charter, however, contains words 
which expressly preserve the liberties the three burghs, 
not itself strong argument for anti-burghal policy the 
part Robert 

The disposal the indenture seems point the grant 
being made parliament rather than some extraordinary 
assembly, for, while one part was remain with the king, the 

Rait, pp. 250, 255-6. 

Ibid. 240. 

Acts the Parliaments, 464-5. 

parliamentum suum Roberto dei gratia Rege Scottorum monasterio 
Cambuskyneth concordatum fuit finaliter judicatum super hoc 
Sigilla presenti ordinacioni judicio statuto sunt 

Rait, 240. 

Acts the Parliaments, 476. 

Rait, loc. cit. The relevant words the charter are: Volumus insuper con- 
cedimus quod burgi burgenses sui Elgyn Forrays Invernarne easdem 
libertates habeant exerceant quas tempore domini Alexandri Regis 


nostro hoc solum salvo quod nobis tenebant sine medio nunc 
eodem comite tenent cum eisdem (Reg. Mag. Sig. app. no. 31). 
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other was kept the earls, barons, burgesses, and free- 
holders. Where, then, would this part. actually lie? 
national Convention convoked for special purpose’ with 
neither precedent nor sequel would presumably have archives 
nor permanent officials. If, however, the indenture was 
kept with the parliamentary records, seems justifiable infer 
that the grant had been made parliament. 

The important question remains whether the presence 
burgesses Cambuskenneth 1326 was merely isolated 
experiment without subsequent effect was the first link 
continuous chain development. The view Rait that 
‘for about thirty years after the Cambuskenneth parliament 
find suggestion the presence burgesses General 
Council thinks they first came general 
council 1357 and parliament Hannay, more 
cautiously, agrees that 1357 was decisive importance, but 
suspects some growth the estates’ before and 
hints that help expected from the Exchequer 

After the Cambuskenneth parliament the next held 
was Holyrood March 1327, where the only recorded business 
was agreement between the earl Moray and William 
Olyfant, and there mention year later 
parliament met again Holyrood connexion with pro- 
posed treaty peace with England, which would involve the 
payment £20,000 from Scotland within three The 
situation bears obvious similarity those 1326 and 1357, 
that the presence burgesses might well expected. 
this there record, but the Exchequer Rolls show that grant 
the tenth penny for the peace was made, which the burghs 
contributed their their summons, whatever kind 
assembly, had been requisite for the grant 1326, 
least improbable that 1328 they were assigned share 
national taxation without being represented. Nor can 
without significance that, when another tenth was required, 
transcript the Cambuskenneth indenture was now made 
‘apud Edinburgum parliamento domini regis tento ibidem 

Robert died June 1329, and for the next three years 
Moray, guardian the kingdom, ruled for the child David 
largely attended parliament was held the spring 1330, 
but the records show only that the earl Ross obtained the 
patronage Philorth Church and the bishop Aberdeen was 
confirmed enjoyment his second tithes. its composition 


Rait, 241. Ibid. pp. 241-6. xx. 271. 
Ibid. 269. Acts the Parliaments, 483. 


Acts the Parliaments, 484. Not the following spring after July 1326 
Hannay, S.H.R. xx. 269. 
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there Another parliament was held when the 
young king, now seven years old, was crowned Scone 
November 1331, but again know only that the attendance 
was numerous. This the more tantalizing since, besides six 
judicial appeals, made statute victuals, which would seem 
specially relevant burgess interests.? 

The following summer saw the death Moray and the renewal 
the Wars Independence after the coming the Disinherited. 
For the next few years the records are scanty might 
expected when half the country was foreign occupation. Edward 
Balliol was crowned September and, after Edward 
had won for him the battle Halidon Hill, held parliaments 
Scone September and Holyrood February 
sanction his compact with the English 
king, they included only his supporters, lay and clerical, and 
left mark Scottish constitutional development. Not till 
October 1339, when most Scotland, including Perth, had 
been recovered, the records tell another parliament. 
this the prelates and magnates the kingdom decided case 
brought the chapter St. Andrews against John Douglas, 
keeper Lochleven Castle. Burgesses are not mentioned.® 

with the year 1341 that burgh representation 
forthcoming from the Exchequer Rolls, which Rait does not 
mention and which Hannay does not appreciate the full 
significance. consists marginal notes the contemporary 
hand upon the accounts which the chamberlain, William Bullok, 
rendered Dundee June 1342 and which covered the period 
from May 1341 the date audit. His receipts show 
separately the contributions bishoprics and abbeys, the 
communities (i.e. the sheriffdoms) and the burghs, granted 
the parliaments Dundee and Scone. The marginal notes 
are these 


prima concessa parliamento Dunde 
contingens clerum. contribucio contingens com- 
munitatem. Eadem contribucio burgis. Contribucio 
concessa parliamento Scona contingens clerum. Eadem 
contribucio contingens communitatem. contribucio 
burgis.’ 


The parliament Scone must have been that held David 
September 1341—three months after his return from France.® 


Acts the Parliaments, 511. Ibid. pp. Each. Rolls, 375. 
Wyntoun, viii. 3638, 3673 Scotichronicon, xiii. 24; Chronicle Lanercost, ed. 
Sir Maxwell (1913), pp. 271-2, says Oct. 

Calendar Patent Rolls, 1330-4, 503; Chron. Lanercost, pp. 283-4. 

Exch. Rolls, 501-3. Acts the Parliaments, 512-13. 
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That Dundee not otherwise known: earlier, 
but not much, since the first payments its contribution were 
received after the audit May Possibly was held 
arrange for the king’s return and made grant meet the 
expense involved. Bower wrote century later that placuit 
custodi tribus statibus regni pro rege suo Franciam lega- 
tionem mittere ’,? but may have been thinking terms 
his own age. Wyntoun says only 


The Lordis this tyme off Scotland 
Thowcht war gud tak hand 
send efftyr thare Kyng 


Whatever the date and occasion the Dundee parliament, the 
important fact that September 1341 the burgesses had 
for the second time about year had their corporate part 
payment contribution granted parliament. they 
were certainly Cambuskenneth when the grant tenth 
penny was made 1326, most unlikely that they were now 
assigned share contributions granted two successive 
parliaments which they were not represented. The suggestion 
Hannay that the presence parliament the Chamberlain, 
who also presided the Court the Four Burghs, explained 
the imposition tax upon the burgesses parliament which 
did not include their seems unsatisfactory. 
Surely, more probable that the burgesses were now present 
and that the year 1341 forms important link between 1326 
and 1357. 

not suggested here that burgesses were summoned 
form part parliament 1326 and continuously every par- 
liament thereafter. Recent research has emphasized the oc- 
casional nature their membership English colloquia’ 
late Even 1399 the English commons protested 
that they were not parties judgments 
both countries parliament was still fuller sitting the council 
and the chief law-court the yet the Scottish 
burghs took share parliamentary justice and they formed 
part the ordinary council. 

What argued that Cambuskenneth the tenth penny 
was granted not national Convention convoked for 
special purpose’ but parliament with which the burghs 


payments are shown the burgh accounts audited May 1341 Rolls, 
469-76). Scotichronicon, xiii. 49. 

Wyntoun, Orygynale Cronykil, viii. 5929-31. xx. 269. 

Willard and Morris (1940), pp. 85-87. 

Chrimes, English Constitutional Ideas the Fifteenth Century (1936), 157. 

Richardson and Sayles xxv. 303. 
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were associated for the first time. Thereafter there evidence, 
Hannay thought might forthcoming, fill the gap 
1357. Burgesses were perhaps summoned again share 
making the grant 1328. When the turmoil English occupa- 
tion was temporarily ended, they came again 1341. So, after 
reaching the threshold parliament 1326, they were occasion- 
ally associated with when the Crown required them con- 
tribute the revenue, until they became one its essential 
components before the death David II. 


Lord Brougham’s Times’ 


Life and Times Henry, Lord Brougham, written Him- 
self vols. 1871), has always been regarded one the most 
important printed sources for the political history England 
from the beginning the nineteenth century the dismissal 
the Melbourne ministry November 1834. During the 
greater part this period Brougham carried intimate, 
and sometimes extensive, correspondence with the leading mem- 
bers the whig party. Although much was destroyed, 
much remains, and that portion which was considered proper 
publish fills the greater part these three volumes 
posthumously published memoirs. 

Brougham began writing his autobiography 1861 the 
age eighty-three—as declared, pathetic concluding 
passage 


with enfeebled intellect, failing memory, and but slight materials 
me, assist it. Above there was not left one single 
friend associate earlier days whose recollections might have 
aided mine. All were dead. alone survived those who had acted 
the scenes have here faintly endeavoured retrace (iii. 443). 


November 1867, few months before his death, gave 
his executor, his brother William, who succeeded the peerage, 
the following instructions 


Before the Autobiography can published, you must see that 
arranged chronologically. (writing from memory) have made 
mistakes dates proper names, let such corrected but the 
answerable for all its statements, faults, and omissions. will have 
editor employed alter re-write what desire shall 
published, EXCLUSIVELY OWN (i. viii). 


The narrative portions the work were once recognized 
inaccurate and untrustworthy, but Brougham’s failing 
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memory afforded adequate excuse. William, however, had 
right claim (Preface, viii) that his brother’s explicit 
had been obeyed’. How could 
pretend, for example, have corrected Henry’s mistakes dates 
when allowed the date Lord John Russell’s birth given 
1784, and the dates the second and third readings the 
Bill Pains and Penalties against Queen Caroline, and the 
Bill’s withdrawal, remain hopelessly confused The historical 
value the Life and Times, however, depends, not the auto- 
biographical parts but the correspondence which forms the 
bulk the book, and the accuracy with which the manu- 
scripts were copied. Grave doubts about the evidential value 
even the letters were immediately raised when the second 
volume was found contain undated letter purporting 
written George III the Prince Wales, but which had 
obviously been addressed Frederick, Prince Wales, his 
father, George II. Until the blunder was exposed letter 
The Times William obviously knew nothing about it, and, 
note the second edition (ii. pp. xiii-xiv) shabbily put the 
blame for his dead brother, saying, 


This copy was sent press exactly Lord Brougham left it—and, 


following his precise instructions that behalf, EXAMINATION 
COMMENT. 


can, however, assert with some confidence that William 
had been aware this blunder would have corrected it, for, 
shall see, did alter the text other letters, suppressed 
others, and interfered with his brother’s Narrative extent 
which makes almost incredible that should have had the 
effrontery assert that had scrupulously obeyed Henry’s 
instructions. After nearly three-quarters century 
last possible form authoritative estimate the efficiency 
with which the manuscripts were prepared for the press, and, 
general, the value William’s editorial work. 

the first place, William’s claim have printed the Narrative 
his brother had written was quite unjustified. Henry had 
never intended cut short his memoirs the year 1834: many 
letters, from Grey, Melbourne, and others, later date, had 
been copied with view publication, and the Narrative con- 
tained considerable amount information about Lords Holland, 
Palmerston, John Russell, Durham, &c., which William decided 


*On pp. 17-18 volume there the statement that Bellingham 
assassin) meant kill Lord Grenville’. Lord Granville Leveson-Gower obviously 
meant. Other errors the Narrative can pointed out. 


Thanks Mr. Ogden and the Orthological Institute, the present owners 
the Brougham MSS. 
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suppress. may have been perfectly justified rejecting 
this material unsuitable for publication, the ground that 
the bitterness and violence his brother’s language when writing 
about former friends from whom had been alienated 1835, 
might good his reputation and might give unnecessary 
pain many quarters but there can obviously justifica- 
tion for the statement that had published the Narrative exactly 

have seen, Brougham left instructions that only 
mistakes dates and proper names the Narrative were 
corrected. can easily shown that William exceeded his 
instructions this respect, and made some attempt correct 
other sorts errors. For example, page 347 volume has 
the following passage relating Lord St. Vincent 


never mentioned Nelson’s name without emotion, and would 
have been inexpressibly hurt had lived see those letters which 
Lady Hamilton basely published, and which Lord St. Vincent, 
and indeed every person mentioned, except Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton, are attacked, though never anyone more venerated another 
than (Nelson) did his great master, more gratefully felt his 
kindness, and the extraordinary exertions which made 
fitting out the fleet which gave him command, and which gained 
the battle the Nile. 


December 1870 William wrote the printer saying that 
the reference Nelson St. Vincent’s great master’ must 
mistake, for Nelson was inferior rank and served under 
St. Vincent’. This passage, suggested, should altered 
striking out the words great master’ and substituting 
not know whether Nelson’, brackets, 
was Brougham’s original draft, but quite clear that 
Brougham was referring him, not St. Vincent, and that 
the which William detected was error all. Next, 
William said that should like change the word kindness 
the next line for some other word. Whilst, therefore, William 
was much concerned with the correction imaginary errors, 
made attempt correct real blunders, and the fair inference 
drawn that was unaware their existence. 

Much more serious, however, the way which William 
dealt with the correspondence. Brougham himself, the age 
nearly ninety, was much too old, and his sight too far gone, 
even contemplate the exacting task comparing large 
quantity transcripts letters with the original manuscripts 
and William, his literary executor, was responsible for seeing 
that this most important work was properly done. The greater 
part the correspondence consists Brougham’s letters 
Lord Grey, and Grey’s replies. Grey’s letters, like the others, 
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were copied, and 1871 the originals were returned Howick. 
The copies too were sent, the third Earl Grey, who had doubts 
William September 1870, Grey remarked: observe that 
there are several obvious mistakes made the copyist the 
letters. Some these have marked, but not was 
referring only fifteen his father’s early letters which were 
included volume The Grey MSS. are still Howick, 


October 1867 Brougham sent Earl Grey copies large number his father’s 
letters, and asked for permission publish them. Grey replied that his opinion 
they ought not published, least not without large omissions’. These 
went on, were written with the unreserved freedom which arose from 
his conviction that they would regarded strictly private, and speaks them 
various persons manner certainly would not have done, had supposed 
for moment that they would ever published. The friends and relations some 
the persons whose conduct condemns are still alive, and parts his letters would 
painful them. This applies especially what says Canning, whose 
character and conduct several occasions there are expressions father’s 
opinion which could not fail hurt Lady Clanricarde. Nor could this objection 
the publication these letters removed omitting portions them. The 
opinion father entertained Canning, and those men who that time took 
active part public affairs, shown these letters have formed one the 
principal elements which determined his judgement what ought his own 
conduct various difficult conjunctures. publish the letters, therefore, with the 
omissions necessary prevent their being offensive the surviving relations 
those whom speaks, would give completely false view the motives which 
acted. There are other persons besides Canning whom also occasionally 
speaks manner which was quite natural private letters addressed you, but 
which unfits them for publication. the whole, therefore, decided opinion 
that these letters ought not published they stand, though there are among 
them some which might with propriety, and there are others which might perhaps 
rendered unobjectionable omissions.’ Grey added that Brougham, his 
remarks which introduced his father’s letter June 1827 (it was not pub- 
lished) had fallen into serious error stating that his father had eventually modified 
his strong opinion against the course taken the whig party coalescing with Canning. 
always continued severely blame the conduct pursued that occasion 
all concerned what regarded virtual abandonment the principles the 
whig party.’ Brougham promised carefully reconsider the matter, adding, how- 
ever, impression still that did modify his opinion—but unless find some- 
thing confirm this, shall bow your positive statement that never the 
slightest degree altered his original view the transactions referred Grey 
noted the fact that the letters which Brougham has sent him had obviously been 
incorrectly copied’; some were incomplete, others were misplaced and wrongly 
dated. Lord Grey came final decision about the publication his father’s 
letters until 1870 and 1871, when they were re-submitted him expurgated 
form. suggested, and William agreed with him, that the final portion 
letter was omitted, the fact the omission should indicated asterisks.. How 
competent William was edit historical documents may judged from the fact 
that had inquire how omission should notified when the omitted part 
came the middle letter. comforted himself with the idea that the publisher 
would this the right way’. Grey pointed out number letters which were 
obviously unfit for publication, and, too, everything had omitted which might 
give pain Canning’s daughter, Lady Clanricarde, and the royal family. 
wrote June 1871: entertained first some doubt whether would right 
publish all the letters written during the time father was office, but 
further consideration think that any objection doing might removed 
some additional omissions 
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consequently has not been possible check the accuracy 
the published versions. 

Had Lord Grey been shown copies Brougham’s letters 
his father, would probably have noticed obvious mistakes 
these too, even without sight the original manuscripts. 
The inefficiency William’s copyists cannot absolve him from 
responsibility for their blunders, and himself did attempt 
check the transcripts, the result was most unsatisfactory. 
There particularly glaring example his bungling pages 
volume ii, where Brougham’s letter September 
1822 Lord Grey printed. After some observations about 
Canning’s acceptance the foreign secretaryship, the letter 
goes 


This all the news have, and fear may not reach you till 
old, there seems considerable delay the communication between 
the two, from motives without the slightest tincture possible 
interest, for within six weeks have refused the most easy and secure 
income for life £7000 £8000 year and high rank, which could 
not take without leaving friends the House Commons ex- 
posed the leaders different parties. 


Quite number Brougham’s manuscript letters seem 
missing, though they may turn later; the above letter 
one them. sight the manuscripts, however, un- 
necessary expose the grotesque absurdity this passage. 
Grammatically, makes sense, and one has ever heard 
such offer having been made Brougham the summer 
know that July 1827 declined the offer 
the post chief baron the exchequer, with salary 
£7000 £8000 year. After discussing the difficulties which 
the Goderich ministry had been encountering Windsor, 
Brougham wrote Grey September 1827 (ii. 


Whatever part have taken, must have the admission made 
all hands having acted from motives without the slightest 
possible tincture for within six weeks have refused 
the most easy and secure income for life £7000 year, and high 
rank, which could not take without leaving friends the House 
Commons exposed the leaders different parties. 


The origin this almost inconceivable blunder now obvious. 
Such was the carelessness with which the editorial work was 
done that, not only were two letters telescoped into one, but 
two different versions single manuscript were printed. 
the one case the, salary given £7000 year; the other, 
£7000 £8000. Another piece gross carelessness exhibited 
page 270 volume ii, where there postscript letter 


Also number other people’s letters. 
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correctly dated November 1814. But the manuscript shows 
that this postscript was written separate sheet bearing the 
postmark December. 

Precisely how many other letters printed these volumes are 
wrongly dated present impossible say, since all the 
manuscripts have not been seen. Brougham’s letters Grey 
which can checked, more than dozen are wrongly dated. 
Grey evidently destroyed the covers these letters, possibly 
late life when was examining his and endorsed 
the letters with the date the postmark. But apparently 
never occurred Brougham, William, their secretaries 
check the accuracy these endorsements. well known, 
Brougham habitually dated his letters merely the day the 
week. The published versions omit the day the week, and 
Grey’s endorsement the date printed instead. page 
volume ii, for example, the date Brougham’s letter Grey 
given December 1812. The manuscript dated 
Thursday but the 16th was Wednesday, Grey must have 
misread the postmark, which must have been the 18th instead 
the 16th the 17th the correct date. 

Some the letters were copied carelessly that there 
mistake almost every line, but clear that mere careless- 


ness alone does not explain some the startling discrepancies 
between the manuscript and the printed version. Words were 
changed most scandalous fashion, and whole sentences 
were paraphrased. mere copyist would not have dared 
perpetrate these outrages, and William was responsible for them. 
John Whishaw’s letter August 1809 (i. 450-3) contains 
the following 


had also dinner the new Secretary War (Lord Palmerston), 


who was silent and reserved, became Cabinet minister and man 
fashion. 


Palmerston was certainly man fashion, but one who knew 
him would have described him silent and reserved. The 
new secretary war August (the letter correctly dated) 
was, course, Lord Granville Leveson-Gower, and there 
mention Lord Palmerston the original manuscript. William, 
too, was obviously unaware that Palmerston did not enter the 
Cabinet until 1827. 

letter wrongly dated November 1809 (i. 
Brougham refers Sir Arthur Wellésley having, with 
very unusual want calculation and arrangement, supposed 
the French hand’. What Brougham wrote was quite 
Wellesley having, with his usual contempt 
calculation and arrangement, supposed the French hand 
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The fact that these changes were made pencil the original 
manuscript shows that the change was deliberate the pencilled 
words are not Brougham’s handwriting, but probably 
William’s. Lord Melbourne wrote Brougham September 
1830 (iii. 66) that had been operated for hydrocele, but 
according the printed version was carbuncle. The writing 
clear looks the change was deliberate. 

Brougham wrote Grey August 1809: have long 
letter from Stuart since last wrote you. copy the follow- 
ing paragraph This thus paraphrased: 
following copy from letter have just received from Charles 
Brougham sometimes referred the prime minister 
his nickname, the printed version always 
changed Liverpool’. This applies Grey’s letters 
too. William wrote Earl Grey December 1870: 
have myself taken the liberty make such alteration 
“Lord Liverpool” for not think you would 
approve your father using nickname’. November 
1814, letter Grey, Brougham referred Bonaparte’s 
universal popularity, the contempt the Bourbons’, &c., but 
the published version quite different Bonaparte’s popularity, 
now revived since his banishment Elba, the contempt the 
had taken his conversations with Carnot, and said: course, 
reads, strangely: have already shown this Romilly, but 
now mean show only yourself’. almost looks 
this garbled version was Brougham’s handiwork, but seems 
odd that, after about half century, should have remembered 
that had shown his notes Romilly and that should have 
changed the text the letter accordingly. had recently 
visited told Grey, ‘my three weeks passed away like 
print the passage runs, fortnight there passed 
away like day 

The carelessness with which the letters were copied gives rise 
some curious blunders: the following are some examples. 
Referring the Russian situation August 1812 Alexander 
Baring said that had confidence the Russian run away 
system’: the text has money system. There well-known 
reference one Brougham’s speeches the Liverpool election 
Pitt’s immortality statesman but volume ii, page 62, 
made refer Pitt’s conduct and immorality’. The 
extraordinary energy which threw into that election campaign 
affected his health. told Grey: much obliged you 
for the solicitude you express alarm’ (ii. 71). 
went (the passage omitted from the book) 
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say the truth, was most extremely alarmed—having perfect 
and sincere horror such complaints—to which would prefer 
amputation limb most certainly. The fact that whole 
system was deranged the fatigue and the quantities ale had 
pour into the clubhouses—but above all the eternal speaking 
and with the vehemence required such popular meetings—so that 
had for week constant bowel complaint and threats dysentery, 


The manuscript continues, The alarming symptoms arose from 
hence. was October weather, but the printed version 
reads, ‘The alarming symptoms arose from heat’. one 
Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s manuscript letters, dated March 
1814, there the following: She said that the Regent 
was just now full Lady Perceval’s business that she was 
afraid asking leave her mother’: George III had 
been insane for over three years, but Lady Charlotte made 
say the printed version (ii. 193): ‘She said that the King was 
just now one can make any sense out the opening 
sentence Brougham’s letter Grey, August 1814 (ii. 
received yours Seaton, and hope you see the-case noir, 
though own rather alarming’. What really wrote 
was ‘knee noir’, and was obviously alluding Princess 
Charlotte’s knee complaint, which was causing much concern 
her friends. There another remarkable blunder page 
268 volume when Brougham made refer 1814 
‘drubbing’ (licking was the word actually used) which 
had given Lord Ellenborough the Court Queen’s. Bench 
the Courier’, Lord Grey wrote Brougham 1815, 
hardly raise treble note exultation’. The passage 
becomes intelligible when feeble substituted for the 
course letter Brougham, dated December 1831, Lord 
Holland wrote (iii. 452) 


Sebastiani, who thought his constitutional vigour match for Carlist, 
Bonapartist, Republican Pozzo, has been cruelly reminded 


his inadequacy such engagements attack which believe. 
was apoplexy. 


William attempted explain the allusion footnote, informing 
the reader that Pozzo [sic] Borgo was native Corsica 
but one can say with some confidence that his readers would 
find his attempted elucidation very unilluminating. The mystery 
would have been solved had substituted beauty for Pozzo, 


and printed Lord Holland’s letter, written four days earlier, when 
said 


correction made from copy the original letter. 
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Sebastiani has the choice three young ladies, says deeply 
love, but hesitates about which the three has transfixed him— 
Dremidow Carlist, Bassano, Bonapartist, and 
Laborde, Republican. conceives has constitutional 
vigour match either all them. Well done Sebastiani 


There one remarkable document which was omitted from 
the Life and Times: the letter which William was alleged 
Brougham have written May 1832, granting per- 
mission ‘to Earl Grey and his Chancellor, Lord Brougham, 
create such number peers will sufficient ensure 
the passing the Reform Bill—first calling peers’ eldest sons 
Quoting this document his History the Whig Ministry 
1830 (1852) Roebuck explained that was missing from the 
papers Lord Brougham, whom was originally entrusted 
but Roebuck did not inform his readers how was able quote 
document which had been lost, and which copy survived. 
has always been regarded imposture, clumsy forgery, 
and facsimile the manuscript used Roebuck was published 


The Times February 1924. The leading article which 


commented this document suggested, erroneously, however, 
that Brougham deliberately—all about 
later life when wrote his reminiscences. Failing Brougham’s 
memory was old age, seems strange that should not have 
cherished the remembrance important paper.’ The 
Brougham MSS. show that this view untenable. had not 
forgotten its existence the contrary, when came write 
his memoirs, apparently intended print it, possibly 
footnote, for forms part sheet number 273 one draft 
the manuscript volume iii. Why was left out not 
know his brother may have been responsible for the omission. 
How came printed Roebuck’s History, when the original 
manuscript was missing from Brougham’s papers, may gathered 
from the following statement page 273 the above-mentioned 
draft the memoirs. The statement was probably written 
William Brougham 


The King’s letter was not notepaper—but paper very much 
the size very much the same After was 
lost Ld. Brougham asked Edwards, myself 
write out our several recollections it. Marchant’s 
own, were almost word for word the same—and were 


Brougham gave Roebuck great deal information for his book. 

Brougham’s principal secretary, Brougham’s solicitor. 
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Earl 


King grants permission Grey and Lord Brougham 
create number peers sufficient ensure the passing the Reform 


Bill—first calling the eldest sons peers.’ 


Roebuck was evidently responsible for the two additional blunders 
embodied the printed version—dating the document Windsor, 
May 17, 1832’. 

This page the draft the Life and Times is, therefore, 
great interest, not only for the new light throws old 
mystery, but for the revelation contains the utter lack 
responsibility either Brougham his brother William 
proposing publish document which would have been one 
the most important the whole work, when the original had 
been lost many years before, and when all they had rely 
for its authenticity was their exceedingly faulty memory. 
they were prepared act such irresponsible way, 
surprising, now that possible compare many the letters 
printed these three volumes with the original manuscripts, 
that the transcripts are utterly unreliable 


ASPINALL. 


CORRECTIONS VOLUME 

PAGE 

353. Letter wrongly dated September (Sunday) 1806’. Manuscript 
not seen, but the 29th was Monday. 

382. Letter should dated Sunday, [13 1807] 

384.. Paragraph line For ‘agitation with Portugal’ read 
regarding Portugal 

Ibid. line For Portugal’ read 

End this paragraph, read possible .’. 

385. Line For faithfully yours’ read dear Lord, Your faithful 
hble. servant 
443. Letter should dated Wednesday, [12 July 
447. Letter should dated Friday, [11 August 

For the first two lines this letter, substitute have long 
letter from Stuart since last wrote you. copy the 
following paragraph it.’ 

448. Eleven lines from the bottom. For approved, the letter 
proceeds read highly approved of, proceeds 


William Brougham was writing pencil; the correction was made ink. 
will noticed that this version bears date Roebuck’s dated Windsor, May 17, 


whilst the facsimile published The Times 1924 dated Windsor, May 
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PAGE 
449. Four lines from the bottom. Delete 
Next line. For Wagram.’ read Wagram. 
Next line. For thought this letter might interest you.’ read 
thought this letter Stuart’s might interest you. 

450. Date the letter. For 1809’ read [1809] 

451. Line 16. For read campaigns 

452. Line 17. Delete Palmerston) 

453. Line 12. For Grenada’ read Granada 

454. Line For You were’ read You was’. 

Line For borean regions’ read boreal regions 
Third line from the bottom. For His’ read His’. 
455. Lines For read his’. 
456. Paragraph line Delete 
Ibid. line For bag’ read 
Ibid. line 13. For read grimaces 
457. Line very’ read ‘very’. 
Line For only century read only [a] century 

458. Line For Castlereagh read Lord Castlereagh 

Next letter, beginning. Read Dear Lord Grey,— Charles’. 

462. 5th line from the bottom. For leaving their offices’ read losing 
their offices 

463. Line 11. For doubt’ read doubt not’. 

Line 12. For ‘it’s Canning’s plan’ read ‘it Canning’s plan’. 
End the letter. For business read business? .’. 

464. Line For ‘rather’ read Correction from copy. 

465. The omitted passage interesting and may therefore given: 
And when this added the intolerable arrogance his pre- 
tension premier, and his conduct towards his colleagues 
attempting obtain that situation, think there case which 
the most profligate politician that ever existed would 
encounter.’ 

line from the bottom. For ‘to favour his cause’ read 
favour the cause Canning 
(This one Grey’s letters; the original, above explained, 
has not been seen, and these corrections are from copy only.) 

466. 9th line from the bottom. The sentence was left incomplete. For 
certainly one the most scandalous that ever was made.’ This 
correction, from copy only. 

467. End the letter. For cowardice.’ read 

Next letter should dated Saturday, [28 October 1809] 

Line Canning to-day’s paper, whom know not’ 

Line For know’ read know’. 
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Line After attacked’ add ‘and indeed, any rate, was 


resolved alter his tone from what said him the day 
got your last letter 

Line For Sheridan’ read Sheridan 

Line For ‘the tone that has been justly complained of’ 
tead the tone justly complained 

Line Read have been writing article Moore’s expedition 
for the Edinburgh Review 

Line 16. For are’ read were 

Line 23. For Sloe’ 

Letter wrongly dated. For ‘October 1809’ read Tuesday, 
[31 October 

Line from the bottom. For much’ read much’. 

Date the letter. For ‘Nov. 1809’ read Thursday, 
November 

Line this letter. For last wrote’ read wrote was 
worth repeating 

Line For ‘having abandoned him. The’ read with 
his usual good faith, abandoned him, and the 


Line For ‘the usual East Indian’ read ‘his usual beastly 
East Indian 


Line 10. For read some vile 

Date first letter. For ‘Nov. 16, 1809’ read Thursday, [16 

Line For ‘His death’ read ‘It’. 
co-operation 

Next letter wrongly dated. For November 20, 1809’ read Satur- 
day, [25 November 

Line from the bottom. For not’ read Don’t’. 

Line For had’ read have had.’. 

Line For Wellesley having, with very unusual want 


Wellesley having, with his usual contempt 
calculation 


Line 15. For the 5th’ read 5th’. 


For ‘co-operation’ read 


Letter wrongly dated. For ‘29 November read Monday, 


November 
For She affirmed read discussed, for she affirmed 
Line For suppose read presume 
9th line from the bottom. For would not’ read 
End the letter. For most faithfully read faithfully 


Date the letter. For ‘30 November 1809’ read Thursday, 
November 


Line 13. For read monstrously 


Date the letter. For December 1809’ read Tuesday, 
December 


13th line from the bottom. For ‘it. The’ read and the 

9th line from the bottom. For James Moore’ read Moore 
Letter should dated Thursday, [14 December 
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PAGE 
487. Line this letter. For read 
Line from the bottom. were’ read was’. 
489. The date the letter should enclosed square brackets. 
490. For Eldon, fellows’ read Eldon’s, fellows 
Line 15. For equally’ read .’. 
Date the letter. For ‘16 December 1809’ read Saturday, 
[16 December 
491. Line For ‘113’ read 
7th line from the end the letter. For read 
letter. read your faithful humble servant 
506. Date the letter. For ‘October 23, 1810’ read Tuesday, 
[23 October 
Line For Ward’ read Bobby 
507. 4th line from the bottom. For King’s’ read King’s’. 
508. Letter wrongly dated. For ‘Nov. 1810’ read Thursday, 
November The 4th was Sunday. 
Line this letter. For have little say’ read There 
little 
509. Line After ‘Torres Vedras’ read ‘(the kind position, 
think, which the Schoolmen call 
Line 13. For ‘it’ read 
511. Date the letter. For ‘Monday, Dec. 17, 1810’ read Monday, 
December 
Line this letter. For read 
Paragraph this letter. For ‘and (if any) what’ read 
(if any) 
Next letter should dated Tuesday evening, [18 December 1810] 
512. 6th line from the bottom. For read committees 


513. Date the letter. Read [House Wednesday, 
December 


Next letter, date. For 28, 1810’ read Thursday, 
o’clock, [27 December 

letter. For ‘December 29, 1810’ read Friday, [28 De- 

cember 
Line this letter. After ministers read Lord G.’s 
Delete with him were 
515. Line For read 
9th line from the bottom. For Castlereagh’s read Castlereagh 

516. Date letter. For December 30, 1810’ read Saturday evening, 
[29 December 

Line this letter. For read 

517. Line 12. After him’ read For part, don’t see much fighting 
Lord disposition—and agree with those who question 
whether rashness one his faults 

Line 14. For purpose read purpose’. 
518. Date should Thursday, six o’clock, January 1811]’. 
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Line For discussion read discussions 

Date letter. For ‘March 10, 1811’ read ‘Saturday morning, 
March 

Line 10. For read Tuesday sennight 

Postscript, first line. For the other read 

End postscript. For Whitbread’s last speech’ read Whit- 
bread’s last speech 

Next letter. Date should Tuesday, [23 July 

Line governor the bank’ read the bank governor 

Date the letter. ‘13 October should square brackets. 

Line 15. For read nugatory 

Line For proper his’ read proper that his 

Line For ‘these’ read those’. 

Line 10. Add the following this paragraph: ‘Some doubt 
are true—and the scoundrel deserves the more punishment for 
publishing those, perhaps, than even for the lies has invented. 
truth, literary chastisement not the thing for him—a horse- 
pond and whip would better bestowed.’ 

Line you’ should enclosed within square brackets, 
deleted. 

Date the letter. For ‘14 October 1811’ read Monday, [14 
October 

First paragraph this letter, line For ‘I’ read 

Ibid. line without read without much scruple 

Second paragraph, lines and For circulation before heard 
it. This, course, did not’ read circulation some time before 

Next line. For was liberty read was not liberty 

End the letter. For you.’ read you. 


VOLUME 


Date the letter. For August 1812’ read Sunday, August 

Line For altogether’ read nearly altogether 

Line from the bottom. For general’ read generals 

Line Delete this’ enclose square brackets. 

Line 11. After follows it.’ add Other things equally personal 
kind aid it.’ 

7th line from the bottom. For habit 
the very reverse Fox’s’ read discouraging habit— 
the very reverse 

Line For Lord Liverpool’ read Jenky 
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Lines 21-2. For with you the latter. really forget’ read 
‘with you. the latter, really forget 

Line For doing so.’ read comfortable doing 
so. Nescia mens hominum, 

Line 10. For dull’ read dull’. 

4th line from the bottom. For read 

Line 10. For these measures read their measures 

Line 17. For reclaimed read reciaimed 

Line 21. For farmers property tax’ read farmers’ property tax’. 

Line 22. For ‘of which hundreds persons have written’ read 
which there have hundreds persons written 

End the letter. For read declining .’. 

Line For ‘repeating hope’ read ‘repeating you 
hope 

Line 13. After difficulty’ read except the part the previous 
notice 

End the letter. For read London .’. 


line from the bottom. For more’ read traders still 


more 

4th line from the bottom. For ‘their confidence’ read this 
confidence 

Line 12. For view the case’ read view this case 

Postscript. For Russian money read Russian run away 
system 

End the first letter. For read 

Line For your’ read the’. 

Line 18. For read 

Line 24. For pleas’ read plans’. 

5th line from the bottom. Read yours delighted with the 
Afric®- Assoc®- Report review) that know 

4th line from the bottom. For alibis’ read 

Line For mode’ read mode’. 

16. For ‘the’ read your’. 

Line 20. ‘most’ read ‘ever’. 

Date the letter. For ‘10 September 1812’ read Wednesday, 
[30 September 1812] 

Last paragraph, line For read party- 
attachment 

Ibid. line from the bottom. For ‘do not’ read 

3rd line from the bottom. For triumph of’ read triumph 

Roscoe’s letter, line For present. It’ read present, and 

Ibid. line you’ read yourself 

Next paragraph, line For one thousand read 1000’. 

Line For This’ read Which’. 

Line 11. For ‘in’ read 
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Last line. For forward read forwards 

Letter wrongly dated ‘28 September 1812’. The 28th was 
Monday, and the letter dated Friday evening 

Last paragraph, line it, and’ read and must and shall 
stand, 

Line 10. For read me’. 

Line 11. For and if’ read and if’. 

Line 13. For read he’. 

Letter should dated Friday, [16 October 

Line For both’ read both’. 

Last line. For only the votes’ read only the 

Middle paragraph, line For every’ read every’. 

Ibid. 10. For 160’ read 

Last paragraph, line For read immortality 

Last line. Delete things 

Line For proceeding read proceedings 

Line 15. For more’ read more 

Line 21. For one,’ read one, &c.’. 

the end this paragraph, add the following (the subject being 
all probability considered too indelicate for mid-Victorian 
readers) 

‘There was much squibbing, but all our side except very 
extraordinary one—attacking given unnatural practices. 
The utmost industry has failed discovery with author, printer 
circulator, but came from some the underlings Canning’s 
friends. never saw man astounded Canning was when 
told him it, and believe would have given half his votes 
and more have got rid it—indeed they all were equally 
annoyed it. You may guess how much this annoyed some 
them, but expressly forbade all retaliation pledge being 
given, help finding out the authors and 

Line 11. For know’ read know’. 

Line 14. Delete 

Line 15. For ‘no chance living unless kept perfectly quiet’ 

Last paragraph this letter, line For ‘am’ read 

Ibid. line For my’ read Wareham, vistula 
(which since proves false alarm), 

Ibid. line personal’ read personal 

Last line letter. For faithfully yours’ read faithfully and 
sincerely yours 

Letter should dated Saturday night, [24 October 

Line 14. For read borough-owning 

Line 15. Delete they’. 

Line For four seats’ read four seats 

Last line this paragraph. For with him.’ read him. 
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6th line from the bottom. For read ‘alarm. 

5th line from the bottom. For heat’ read hence 

Date letter should Wednesday, o’clock, December 1812] 

9th line from the bottom. full special jury twelve 
was procured’ read ‘nine, full special jury twelve being 
procured 

8th line from the bottom. For great bustle’ read great crowd, 
bustle 

Line For beaten’ read 

Line For court’ read any court’. 

Line For most gross’ read wholly gross 

Line 11. For coarsely read grossly 

Line 18. For read on’. 

Next letter wrongly dated. Thursday, [17 December 1812] 

3rd line from the bottom. For The’ read This 

Line For open’ read opened 

Line 10. For which’ read all 

Line 12. For Book’ read Book’. 

Line For really’ read really I’. 

Letter should dated Tuesday, [12 January 

Line letter not checked. 2nd sheet MS. missing. 

Letter should dated Saturday, [17 July 1813]’. 

12th line from the bottom. For him)’ read him, with reference 
his vulgarity) 

Lines 9-10. For get out croak’ read get out croak’. 

Letter should dated Friday, [20 August 

11th line from the bottom. For intention read intension 

8th line from the bottom. For Horner’ read Horne 

Line For except’ read but Orde 


84. 


Letter dated September 

Next paragraph, line Delete myself’. 

Tbid. line shape.’ read shape, all one time.’ 

Ibid. line medical men all means try it.’ read medical 
men all means.’ 

Ibid. line For afraid, but’ read afraid, and when they find 
any nervousness among the patient’s friends, they may yield, 

End this paragraph. The following, relating his attack 
scarlet fever, worth adding: Everything that can encourage 
cutaneous eruption most desirable. The last time had 
was without any eruption, and the consequence was, was attacked 
afterwards (when had, thought, recovered) with cough 
and weakness, and boils broke out over body one after 
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another for two three months, keeping excruciating 


pain. Indeed thought was seriously ill, the cough and 


ness being rather alarming, but short time got perfectly 
well, and strong before. The first time had was with 
eruption, and left unpleasant consequences. The same 
difference was observable all the other cases our family— 
those who had eruptions escaping without further illness. But 
even the others, nothing worse than pain and great incon- 
venience happened, that you ought not uneasy 
observing any such symptoms have above alluded to.’ 

Letter should dated Saturday, November 

Line this letter. Delete ‘in letter yesterday 

Letter should dated Thursday, [25 November 

Line 12. For those both’ read both those 

6th line from end letter. For ‘beyond measure’ read beyond 
measure 

Letter should dated Saturday, December 1813] 

First line. For foolish’ read‘. foolish’. 

Line 13. For might do’ read might now do’. 

End the letter. For Westminster.’ read Westminster. 

Letter should dated Saturday, [15 January 1814]’. 

Line 14. For come’ read arrived 

Letter should dated Tuesday, [12 July 

Letter should dated Thursday, September 

Line this letter. For has, you will see,’ read 
has, you see,’. 

Line For Dog Dent’ read Dog Dent’. 

Line For ‘(the slave-trader’s), who the’ read slave- 
trader’s), one the lowest and stupidest fellows the country, 
but the 

Last line. For he’ read than that 

Line Delete the subject 

End the letter. For election.’ read 

Letter should dated Monday, [19 September 1814]’. 

Line For depicted read dissected 

Line 12. For ‘rule’ read For subjects’ read 

Line For 20th’ read 2nd’. 

Line For read ‘truly .’. 

Date next letter. For Monday’ read Monday, [12 September. 

Line this letter. For Perry will’ read however 

Line For by’ read by’. 

10th line from the bottom. For read 

Letter should dated Monday, November 

Last line. For Portman’ read 

Line For read my’, 
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PAGE 

132. Line For popularity, now revived since his 
banishment read Bonaparte’s universal popularity 

Line 13. For Belgium, the slave-trade,’ read Belgium the 

10th line from the bottom. For have already shown this 
Romilly, but now mean show it’ read course mean 
show them 

2nd line from the bottom. mother,’ read mother, &c.,’. 

133. For fortnight there and three weeks 

Line For required read requires 

143-4. Manuscript not seen but ‘Miss Flayman’ should obviously 
‘Miss Hayman’. 

154. Date the letter. For ‘29 September 1812’ read Sheffield 
Place, September, [1812] 

155. Line After add ‘By what you hinted former 
letter, should think there was little doubt your success 
there can that sort business.’ 

The next letter from George Frederick, Prince Wales. 

176. Date For June 1813’ read Monday, [28 June 1813] 

Line this letter. For being painted read 
Line fears’ read ‘fear’. honours’ read honour 

186. Line For declaration read declarations 

9th line from the bottom. For believes the’ read believes that 
5th line from the bottom. Delete the’. 
187. Line 18. For more’ read now’. 
Line 23. For read really’. 

188. The manuscript has not been seen, but line Kente’ should 

190. 4th line from the bottom. After read only say— 
God forbid—at least such extent.’ 

3rd line from the bottom. For juntas’ read juntos 
191. End the letter. troubles.’ read troubles. 
Next letter. Delete the address, Hothfield 
Paragraph line For ‘Carlton House’ read 
2nd line from the bottom. For see read see 

192. Line For Thanet, Hothfield, Kent.’ read Hothfield, 

Lady Charlotte Lindsay’s letter Brougham printed from 
copy made Lord Grey, who was uncertain about the date 
March 16’, thought. The copy dated 
Wednesday the 16th was Wednesday. 

Line this letter. For have’ read 

8th line from the bottom. For ‘conceives at’ read conceives 
that at’. 

193. Line 11, For King’ read 
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Last line the letter. For who are’ read are 

Letter should dated Monday, August 

Line had’ read have’. 

Letter should dated Saturday, [12 March 1814]’. 

Line For ‘Prince Orange could make the Princess 
Charlotte read P[rince Orange] could make her 

Line 13. For by’ read by’. 

Line 22. For read personal 

Second line from the bottom. read accused 

End the letter. For ‘upon.’ read 

Next letter wrongly dated ‘15 March 1814’. should dated 

Line For ten or’ read ten 

Line For read ‘those’. For ‘for’ read 

Line For family scattered read family being scattered 

Line For one’ read merely 

Line 10. For grounds’ read ground 

Line 11. For think fair’ read think fair 

Line but upon analogy) read but) upon analogy 

End the letter. For merits.’ read merits. 

Letter should dated Thursday, [17 March 

Letter should dated Thursday, [14 April 

Letter should dated Tuesday, [May 1814]’. 

Letter should dated Thursday, [May 1814]’. 

4th line from the bottom. Delete 

Line For denied read been deny it’. 

Lines 1-3. For ‘has been good enough come under Lord 
Erskine’s wing to-day the King’s Lady 
read ‘coming under Lord Erskine’s wing to-day the King’s 
Bench has been good enough, and Lady Ellenborough 

Line 16. For must’ read 

Line 20. For the’ read their 

Last paragraph, line For mess read mess 

P.S. omitted. includes the following: Sheridan again 
custody for old account for rent many years ago—£1800, 

Letter should dated Tuesday, July 12, 1814, 

Letter should dated Sunday, [24 July 1814]’. 

6th line from the bottom. For ‘No. The’ read 

Line For adverse read averse 

3rd line from the bottom. For know’ read 

2nd line from the bottom. For ‘every support’ read 

Letter should dated Friday, [29 July 

Line this letter. For have this time got’ read have (as 

most probable) this time received 
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read 

Line For was read was pretty clearly 

6th line from the bottom. For London’ read 

Letter should dated Sunday, [31 July 1814]’. 

Line this letter. For ‘the Princess’ read old 

Last paragraph this letter. For ‘Seaton, and’ read 
STOCKTON, 

Last letter should dated Tuesday, August 1814]’. 

Last line. For case’ read 

Line 16. For she hears’ read ever she 

6th line from the bottom. For survives’ read serves 

4th line from the bottom. For friend’ read cunning friend 

2nd line from the bottom. For Lord Liverpool’ read Jenky 

Letter should dated Sunday, [25 September 1814]’. 

Letter should dated Sunday, October 

10th line from the bottom. For ‘to erect new’ read erected 
[sic] new’. 

Line For read our bar’. 

Line For his read young Adam .’. 

Line 20. For these’ read [these] 

End the letter. For Parliament.’ read Parliament. 

Next letter should dated Tuesday, November 1814’. 

2nd line from the bottom. For read 

Next paragraph, line For ‘except two Lords, Lansdowne’ 
read excepting two, Lord Lansdowne 

Next letter should dated Monday, November 1814’. 

2nd line from the bottom. For Queen’s’ read ‘K.’ For drub- 

Line 21. Delete 

Line 22. For thrashing read licking 

Last line. For read they blame 

The P.S. this letter belongs another letter bearing the post- 
mark, December 1814 

Line this P.S. For sensation.’ read sensation. 

Ibid. line For Garrow did the same’ read believe Garrow 
have done so’. 

Line 10. For Princess Charlotte read little 

Line 11. For parents.’ read parents, the big and old Ps.’ 

Next letter should dated Friday, December 

Line 15. For Princess Charlotte read young one 

End the letter. For place!!’ read 
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PAGE 
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273. 


Letter should dated Thursday, December 

Line 15. For his’ read 

Line 16. For only much read only much 

Next letter should dated Friday, December 1814] 

Line For that the’ read that luckily the 

Line Delete perfectly 

Line Delete the’. 

2nd line from the bottom. ‘was clear’ read was almost 
clear 

Line the skirmish read the little skirmish 

Lines 3-4. For show her read let her see your 

Line For read it’. 

Line They’ read Then they 

Line 14. For Halford read which Halford’. Delete this 

Line 15. Delete 

Last line the letter. Delete ‘there’. Add ‘Don’t you expect 
see Jenky caught crim. con. before you die.’ 

6th line from the bottom. For his read her Majesty’s 

4th line from the bottom. For principles read principle 

Last line. For read ‘as you’. 

Manuscript not seen, but letter obviously wrongly dated. Monday 
was not September 1822. 


VOLUME 


This letter printed from copy, but the postscript Brougham’s 
own hand. The letter wrongly dated ‘16 August 1830’; the 
copy bears the date ‘15 August 1830’. 

Line the’ read your’. 

Line For now’ read now can’. 

3rd line from the bottom. For principle read principles 

Line 17. For read are’. 

Line 21. For ‘is’ read are’. 

8th line from the bottom. After of’ add ‘lessening the influence 
the Crown over them, and 

Last paragraph, line Before read ‘startled, and 
may say 

4th line from the bottom. For must’ read must’. 

End the For coup d’état’ read coup d’état 

Letter should dated ‘25 August 

4th line from the bottom. child’ read child’. 

12th line from the bottom. Delete 

7th line from the bottom. For read 

Line For has read has hitherto acted 
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PAGE 
65. Last line the letter. For advice and opinions his elders’ 
read experienced persons 
66. 6th line from the bottom. For read hydrocele 
Line 14. Delete ‘and’. For results’ read result 
68. Line For ‘to’ read and to’. 
Line this’ read its’. 
Line For and read and general 
Line 10. For ‘results, any rate. We’ read ‘results. any 
we’ 
Line 11. For language same time,’ read language, the 
same time 
8th line from the bottom. For read 
Date the letter. Add ‘12 p.m.’. 
First paragraph, last line. For read debate 
Next line. For ‘has’ read had 
8th line from the bottom. For read their 
Line For read on’ 
Line For or’ read nor’ 
The manuscript shows the date Thursday, March’. This 
was Lord Holland’s mistake. should Thursday, March 
[1832] 
from the bottom. For read 
Lines 16-17. For ‘really and substantially’ read ‘really and 
substantially 
2nd line from the bottom. téte-d-téte’ read 
Line For read or’. 
This printed from copy Brougham’s own hand. 
6th line from the bottom. For read Viscount 
5th line from the bottom. For including’ read enclosing 
Last line. For Lord’ read Viscount 
Line For misrepresented read misreported 
The next letter printed from Brougham’s draft. should 
dated Tuesday morning, June 1832]’. 
Middle paragraph, line 12. For He’ read That 
Line 15. For had’ read have 
9th line from the bottom. For read commands 
Last line. For has’ read had’. 
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Line 13. For he’ read and that 

Line 15. For giving him’ read giving him’. 

Manuscript not seen, but letter wrongly dated December 1832, 
Friday’. the 5th was Wednesday, the correct date 
probably the 7th. 

Line 12. For had’ read have 

Line 13. For considered read has considered 

Line 23. For read presided 

Line manuscript not seen. 

The letter addressed Charles Phillips. 

First line. For generally are as’ read are generally 

Line For committed several others, such the 
asserting (what almost too ridiculous’ read ‘of several 
others (owing such the repeatedly asserting 
what too ridiculous 

Line For provider read procurer 

Next paragraph, line For the past four’ read three 

line For session 1833, and afterwards December,’ 
read session (1833), December 1833,’. 

Ibid. line For ‘Stanley and the others went, when’ read 

Ibid. line 11. For‘in. On’ read the same way, and 

Last line the page. For to’ read or’. 

Lines 3-5. For ‘in office unless the measures had proposed 
were agreed to, and both colleagues had agreed what 
proposed.’ read ‘in Government unless proposition were 
agreed (measures), and both, colleagues had followed 
opinion.’ 

Line For fancy that wished read fancy wishing 

Line 10. For ‘this when Lord Grey was anxious’ read when 
Lord Grey was wishing 

Line 13. For have read ‘live’. 

Line 14. Delete single 

Line 15. Delete (the pension) 

Line 17. For the pressure large family liabilities.’ 

read ‘for family liabilities exceed some scores thousands 

Line 19. For honour’ read power’. Delete 

Line 20. For ‘Chancellor enjoys? being Chancellor, assure 
read ‘Chancellor enjoys, being Chancellor? assure 

Line 21. Delete have 

Line 23. Delete ‘accomplishing’. For ‘there be, then’ read 
‘there then 
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PAGE 
Line 21. For of’ read ‘in’. 
Line For rough’ read high’. 
Line For nor do’ read for would not consent, nor 
Line 10. For the’ read these 
Line 12. For ‘or’ read ‘and’. For read your- 
selves 
Line 13. For presented read printed 
5th line from the bottom. For Wilberforce’ read with 
Mr. Wilberforce 
Last line. For hear of’ read know that can cover the trade 
450. For trade’ read 
Line For could’ read can’. 
Line 14. For henceforth’ read 
451. For Prussia and read Russia and Prussia 
Line 16. For naturally anxious’ read naturally most 
Line 20. For to’ read more speedily 
452. Line For ‘if war were occur’ read war were occur’. 
Line 10. For wars’ read war 
Line 18. For Pozzo’ read beauty 
453. Line 11. For ‘and allies. As’ read reed as’. 
Line 19. For £500’ read £500’. 
454. postscript omitted. 
455. Line For are’ read were’. 
Postscript, Ist line. For read 
457. Line For were favourable as’ read was favourable [as] 
4th line from the bottom. For read have the 
458. Line For as’ read such peers 
Line 13. After ‘us’ add ready create without loss 
time.’ 
Line 24. For ‘the’ read 
Last line. For sufficient number read sufficient 
459. Line For with the’ read with [the]’. 
Line 21. For ‘to’ read 
460. Line For read this very thorny 
6th line from the bottom. For keep keep 
461. Lord Holland’s letter, 3rd line. For you’ read you’. 
4th line. For me’ read 
4th line from the bottom. For read 
Passage omitted after appointment 3rd line from the bottom. 
3rd line from the bottom. For think read think relieves 
the Ministry too from many vexations and embarrassments, and 
501. Lambton’s letter, line For read county 
Ibid. line For neither have read have not 
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2nd line from the bottom. For position read situation 

Line 10. For possession read possessions 

12th line from the bottom. For made’ read been then 
made 

9th line from the bottom. For From the first’ read trust 
from the first 

Line For Mr’ read Mrs 

Line were to’ read were then to’. 

Line For from’ read for’. 

Line For would’ read 

Date the letter. For January 1829’ read Friday, January 
1829 [sic]’. The 17th was Saturday. 

First line the letter. For ‘My dear Durham’ read dear 

7th line from the bottom. made’ read date’ 
read dates 

5th line from the bottom. Delete 

Last two lines. For Lords Justices. And coupling this with the 
letter Curtis, conceivable’ read Lords Justices, and 
coupling this with the letter Curtis! conceivable 

4th line from the bottom. For Jack’ read ‘J’. 

Line For the Duke’ read this 
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Reviews Books 


The Jewish Community Its History and Structure the American Revolu- 
tion. Baron. (Three volumes. Philadelphia, 
The Jewish Publication Society America, 1942.) 


method familiar from his monumental Social and 
Religious History the Jews, published 1937. There are two volumes, 
filled with amazing erudition, and concluding part containing nothing 
but references, notes (some them fact independent dissertations 
wide variety subjects), extraordinarily rich and up-to-date biblio- 
graphy, and index which goes into exceptional detail. has followed 
exactly the same plan this new work, which surprisingly enough the 
first scientific study the Jewish community any language, except for 
what said somewhat elementary monograph Hungarian. 
Professor Baron’s interpretation the term remarkably 
wide. traces its beginnings back the municipality ancient 
Palestine, whose constitution endeavours reconstruct from scattered 
Biblical and archaeological indications, and the synagogue which gave 
the later organization its central and distinctive feature. follows the 
main stream contemporary scholarship placing the origin this 
institution Babylon the time the exile, and though this likely 
enough, perhaps somewhat too dogmatic here elsewhere (it 
indeed his major failing) his presentation. This leads naturally 
description the Jewish community the Diaspora the early centuries 
the Christian era, one chapter being devoted the egalitarian Graeco- 
Roman association the West and another the hierarchic institution 
the East reflected the Talmudic literature. Perhaps the 
dichotomy unjustified there must have been more common between 
the two aspects Jewish life than generally thought, notwithstanding 
the difference vocabulary and environment. Similarly, somewhat 
misleading picture is, seems me, conveyed the symmetricality 
which leads the author deal separately with Jewish organization the 
Moslem world, from the days the early Caliphs those the Young 
Turks, under the heading Protected Community’: for medieval Jew 
did not fact find life strange any important respect went from 
Toledo Fez, from Palermo Alexandria. 

These preliminary studies dispatched, the author settles down his 
main description the Jewish community and all the subordinate 
and associated institutions—rabbinate, charities, gilds, officers and 


Europe and the European environment the protracted middle ages 


which lasted until the French (or rather American) Revolution. Here, 

too, one wonders whether the picture not misleading some details 

because over-rigid adherence the chronological scheme: for 
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fact the spirit not the form the Jewish community was radically 
different (say) Poland and England the eighteenth century, the 
latter being already essentially ‘modern’. (This all the more 
accentuated Professor Baron’s treatment many his London 
illustrations are taken from the Great Synagogue 1827, 
wrongly ascribed 1790.) one two other respects the author 
seems show certain lack discrimination his choice material 
thus, any appeal made for help one community another used 
illustrate the principle organization, the 
fascinating chapter devoted that important and hitherto neglected 
subject: while unwilling assemblies representative Jews allocate 
taxation are assimilated too readily with voluntary Rabbinical synods 
which came together discuss religious problems. But even these 
interludes, however loosely connected with the main theme, are welcome, 
for they give Professor Baron the opportunity bring together yet 
further information, and further references, which would otherwise 
many cases inaccessible the ordinary (and even the extra- 
ordinary) student. Indeed, seldom that scholar has used 
vast literature whatever subject and not the least valuable part 
this work the discussion material (sometimes accompanied 
virtual abstract) and assembly up-to-date bibliographical references, 
not only the western European languages, but also Hebrew, Yiddish, 
and the Slavonic tongues. Moreover, many aspects Jewish cultural 
history, from the Talmudic and Biblical periods onwards, have rarely 
before been mastered one man. the circumstances, some slips are 


inevitable, and the reader must warned that the author’s 


connexion with English history particular need carefully checked. 
Thus the nature the Archpreshyter’ English Jewry quite mis- 
interpreted (i. 245, 297), the levying taxation was certainly not his 
main function: the chirograph offices were not set 1194 ‘in order 
put end the constant recriminations’ (as the author states 
vol. 251, though denies vol. ii. 111), but safeguard the interests 
the Crown the event another anti-Jewish the practice 
Judaism persons born Jews received legal sanction the Act for 
Suppressing Blasphemy and Profaneness 1698, and not the formal 
extension the Toleration Act Jews 1846 (i. 259): and the 
application the term the assembly Jewish notables 
Worcester 1241 order allocate taxation the outcome 
unfortunate witticism D’Blossiers Tovey, that take the title seriously 
(i. 297, &c.) highly misleading. are similar slips dealing 
with continental history, and matters greater detail. But Professor 
Baron would super-man work such vast scope were flawless, 
and these three packed volumes are recommended not only 
marvellously comprehensive account the Jewish community all its 
ramifications, which throws intimate light certain aspects daily 
life every land, but also veritable encyclopaedia every- 
thing that bears Jewish social history. 
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Calendar the Patent Rolls. Elizabeth, Vol. 1558-1560. (London 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1939.) 


volume brings change the scale calendaring the Patent Rolls. 
order save space and accelerate progress, conventional clauses are 
omitted, preambles compressed, and minute details left out, especially 
descriptions land which occupied large part previous volumes 
the Calendar. But the new policy being executed with wisdom 
and discrimination, and entries special interest, such those dealing 
with property London, are still calendared*in full: for example, the 
lands and possessions Westminster Abbey, granted the patent re- 
founding the abbey collegiate church (pp. are given great 
detail. With such skilled editing, one cannot but welcome plan which 
promises speedier and easier access records which are inestimable 
value scholars. 

The present volume covers the first two years Elizabeth’s reign. 
The character its entries much the same previous volumes, 
though sales land are perhaps less conspicuous. the Calendar for 
Mary’s reign noticed Thomas Reve London busy, with different 
partners, speculating land: this volume there are two purchases 
his, amounting all close £6000, again with different partners. 
looks though this gentleman’s activities, traceable, would repay 
study. Edward Baeshe, victualler the was also buyer lands, 
the value £3828, one his two partners being William Wynter, 
presumably the admiral. Another parallel with the Mary Calendar 
the grant lands valued £33,000 security for loan thirteen London 
citizens, one whom was Rowland Heyward. the patent was later 
surrendered, the loan was evidently repaid, though apparently five months 
later than the specified date (pp. 431-7). The general pardon offered 
the beginning Elizabeth’s reign the attractive fee 26s. 8d., brought 


2876 purchasers, whose names partly account for the great length the 


index the volume. According John such pardon 
was mooted 1614 one the projects’ for raising money, the fee 
was £5, and—unless Chamberlain his editor added cypher 
the figure—was estimated yield the incredible sum £400,000. 
previous volumes the Calendar noted that distraint 
knighthood was levied the beginning both Edward VI’s and Mary’s 
The present volume shows that was also levied the beginning 
Elizabeth’s reign (pp. 71, 118), and doubt the inordinate length 
her reign helped make ancient custom the words the statute 
1641, seem pretext’. Among other items constitutional interest 
are two orders acquitting tenants ancient demesne burdens, which 
include contribution the expenses knights parliament (p. 127) 
but may doubted whether one can safely infer from such evidence 
that county members were still claiming wages this time. 

There are many entries interest the ecclesiastical historian. The 
number royal presentations benefices exceptionally large, partly 
owing the many bishoprics vacant this time; and the Calendar 
will therefore prove great help studying the extensive, but often 
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deceptive changes the opening years the reign. There are also notifi- 
cations and commissions (pp. 354-5, 422, 440-2, 444) survey temporal 
lands thirteen void bishoprics, which the queen had elected take 
under the statute Eliz. cap. xix, return for parsonages impropriate 
and tenths. The details and value such lands are given nine in- 
stances, and the total values range from £1381, the case Canterbury, 
and £774 Ely, £51 and £82 the cases Norwich, and Coventry 
and Lichfield. Two items social interest occur the reasons given 
for granting weekly market and two annual fairs Corfe (Dorset)— 
the inhabitants impoverished because they live the working 
marble, which art decay because consists the manufacture 
sepulchral monuments and other monuments now not use’ (p. 336) 
—and market Tuesday Waltham (Sussex), because the market 
often held Sunday and not frequented heretofore, because now 
most men desist from travelling and busying themselves about worldly 
affairs that day (p. 350). have only noticed one error this admir- 
ably edited volume, which the entry Cuthbert, bishop Chester 
(p. 232) the index under Tunstall instead Scott. 


The Voyages and Colonizing Enterprises Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Edited 


volumes will take their place the standard authority the 
work Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Dr. Quinn contributes scholarly 
introduction, occupying about half the first volume, and for the docu- 
ments which follow has supplied adequate explanatory notes. number 
contemporary maps are reproduced and comprehensive list 
authorities given. The whole work keeping with the high tradi- 
tions the Hakluyt Society. The editor establishes the date Gilbert’s 
birth between January and May 1537’. The abortive expedition 
Havre 1562-3 seems have given him interest exploration, 
though Dr. Quinn not prepared accept the view that this can 
attributed with certainty meetings with Thevet and Eden. But there 
doubt that soon after Gilbert’s return, that 1565 1566, 
was contact with Anthony Jenkinson, who had come back from Russia 
1564. Jenkinson naturally favoured search for the north-east passage. 
Gilbert, however, petitioned the queen for the discoveringe passage 
the Northe’. Later the two men joined forces, though not apparently 
with complete cordiality, and when finally Gilbert wrote his discourse’ 
1566 was the north-west passage. Before anything could come 
these proposals Gilbert was called away and for the greater part 
four years ‘was soldiering and planning colonies Ireland’. These 
unsuccessful projects ‘turned his attention the possibilities colon- 
ization North America’. his return entered Parliament, married 
rich wife, wrote report Ireland, and drew plans for ackademy 
London for education her majestes wardes’. Perhaps then added 
his discourse which was eventually published 1576. attracted 
much attention though its author had probably abandoned all ideas 
exploration high northern latitude. Instead, joined with the 
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adventurers against Spain. may have been concerned the Panama 
project Oxenham and certainly proposed attacks Spain 
off Newfoundland and the West Indies. set out November 
1578 with heavily-armed fleet and may have intended establish 
colony sufficiently near the West Indies use base against 
Spain; the expedition, however, accomplished nothing. Between 1579 
and 1583 was very busy with preparations for colonizing expedition. 
sent out Simon Fernandez voyage reconnaissance the American 
coast 1580 and definitely renounced his rights discover passage 
latitude 50° John Dee. Finally, 1582, produced his 
elaborate scheme ‘of individual and corporate enterprises for the con- 
quest and settlement North America’. appealed land speculators, 
commercial interests, catholics suffering from religious economic 
and imperialists. Dr. Quinn discusses length the 
preparations and organization, and shows how Gilbert’s schemes were 
related the colonizing activities Richard Hakluyt and his col- 
laborators and contemporary ideas the geography North America, 
and traces the negotiations between Gilbert and the catholics. The 
expedition sailed June 1583 and reached Newfoundland. The prospects 
success appeared good but the expedition was not happy one 
the fleet split up, one ship was wrecked, and length the crews insisted 
returning England: September Gilbert’s ship, the Squirrel, 
sank and was drowned. 

The disaster Gilbert did not end attempts colonize America. 
Sidney, Peckham, Carleill, Sir John Gilbert, and Walter Raleigh carried 
the work, while John Davis put the practical test theories the 
north-west passage. Thus the activities Sir Gilbert led 
‘to the establishment the first English colony Virginia, the stimula- 
tion new interest the Newfoundland fishery, and the most thorough 
attempts made the sixteenth century discover north-west passage 
Gilbert, with all his faults leader, with his credulous and vain nature, 
had the qualities and defects most the great Elizabethans. was 
not the first wish found colonies but was distinguished his 
persistence through eighteen years, while his care for detail his plans 
showed that appreciated fully what prospects the new lands America 
held for his countrymen. achieved for himself nothing but failure 
least laid the foundations which others, with greater material 
resources and practical experience, could build with success. 


John Amos Comenius: That Incomparable Moravian. 
(Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1942.) 


new life Comenius timely. The Czecho-Slovaks have been 
much our thoughts during the war-years, and well reminded 
the great services that this group races has rendered 
civilization and among their great men Comenius must hold high 
place. There is, true, lack books the subject, will 
apparent any one who consults the excellent bibliography the end 
this volume, but the present treatment founded new material 
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and written, would seem, fellow-countryman Comenius resident 
the United States. The book valuable and interesting but would 
create better impression without the first chapter (‘On the Eve the 
Thirty Years’ War’), which survey the Reformation Europe 
attempted. Here new light thrown the confusions Germany 
and Bohemia; Rudolph’s Letter Majesty left obscure; and the 
movements western Europe are given most inadequate and jejune 
fashion. This chapter, too, seems show that English not the author’s 
natural language, for there are many phrases and constructions which 
our usage hardly allows. But with the second chapter everything improves 
—style, language, and arrangement. Comenius usually studied merely 
educational reformer. But Mr. Spinka shows that was very 
much more than this. His must have been winning and impressive 
for rulers, statesmen, and ecclesiastics vied with one another 
for his company and were anxious secure his help the reform their 
educational methods and machinery. comparison might made be- 
tween him and Erasmus the preceding century, despite the difference 
their interests. Mr. Spinka does not give any clear picture the 
man’s personality nor his intimate family life; and should like 
more, for one seems have known him without desiring see more 
him and profit his ideas. 

seems have had three main interests educational reform, world- 
peace, and the elaboration great synthetic philosophy founded 
inductive science. The educational ideas Comenius have received full 
treatment many books and are passed over with slight but interesting 
touches here. His synthetic system less well known 
and deserves much attention. The Prodromus was published Oxford 
and aimed vast co-ordination knowledge founded the principles 
Bacon, whose work Comenius pays warm tribute, developed 
reason, and harmonized with evangelical Christianity. The author sums 
fronting Europe this time, common textbooks, centralized research 
institution, and universal This indeed wonderful project 
for the seventeenth century but are never allowed see what shape 
this synthetic philosophy was assume.. Perhaps his library and 
manuscripts had not been destroyed Leszno with Nazi-like fury and 
completeness should able understand this more clearly. 

Comenius never ceased hope and work for Universal peace. The 
chief means this end was the reconciliation all Protestant’ 
churches, and never ceased hope for the conversion all the heathen. 
Clearly had conception the difficulties the way his hopes. 
There will universal Peace over the whole world, hatred and the causes 
hatred will done away, and all dissension between men. For there 
will grounds dissenting when all men have the same truths clearly 
presented their eyes.’ strong faith was required write such words 
the era the Thirty Years’ War and there was one direction which 
his general benevolence did not extend. The Rome was for 
him always the work anti-Christ. 

England, Sweden, and Hungary were the three countries which 
did most his for his own beloved Moravia had passed into the 
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hands the hated enemy and almost out existence. complete 
success ever crowned bis efforts. His educational plans were. praised but 
not his pansophic manuscripts were burnt; the world would 
not listen him when, declared that was his chief object reconcile 
the whole human race’. But remained the last ‘an incurable 
His life was honour human nature well the Czech 
race, and the present volume valuable contribution better and 
fuller understanding really great man. 


and His Party the Secession Crisis. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1942.) 


Proressor deals with the critical period between the election 
Lincoln and the fall Fort Sumter, or, more precisely, with the attitude 
the Republican party and its leaders during these months towards the 
threat and then the fact secession. The authorities which lists 
pp. 376-88 testify the range his investigation, and the book 


whole his determination not allow ‘hindsight’ colour his 


pretation motives and policy. makes fresh approach familiar 
subject and illumines the process one the obscurer phases Lincoln’s 
career. 

Indeed, much the book critical though never sour com- 
mentary the Lincoln ‘legend’ which depicts man following the 
well-marked path destiny abolish slavery, console Mrs. Bixby, 
reach maximum Gettysburg, give his life the cause Union, 
and, finally, belong the ages’. suggests, the contrary, that 
the war which immortalized Lincoln’s name was one which thought 
could avert, and that its outbreak marked signal failure Lincoln’s 
policy. grasp this understand not only his attitude what 
proved the eve civil war, but his later policy when that war was 
nearing decision. 

Professor Potter, however, not simply concerned with Lincoln, 
but more with the background opinion the country, and especially 
the Republican coalition, against which had work. has 
much write Seward and his peculiar and very important part during 
these months. also his book striking commentary democracy 
the relationship between opinion and policy, and the technique 
party leadership such circumstances. Hence its importance, not 
simply students the Civil War, but also those who would seek 
understand the working American political institutions. 

Republicans, apparently, the election Lincoln did not mean 
inevitable civil war the war which followed the bombardment Sumter 
was, perhaps, the result Republican misconceptions, but was certainly 
not the result deliberate war policy’. Nor was policy 
series haphazard improvisations designed either stave off the evil 
day or, more precisely, pin responsibility the South. Rather, 
though relying false premises, was consistent during these fateful 
months. 

the outset the party leaders jeered the threats Southern seces- 
they were bluff designed once again blackmail the rest the 
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country into concessions. had worked very well before, but now 
was time call halt. Schurz, for example, August 1860 spoke 
the threat dissolve the Union spectre which had long haunted 
the imagination superstitious people that was ‘time last 
anatomize the bloodless body’. With Shiloh Cold Harbor mind 
the word bloodless’ appears particularly unhappy. But such state- 
ment not party’s reckless desire provoke conflict, but 
firm conviction that party that secession was merely empty threat 
and should treated such. clear that this view was widespread 
and that Lincoln shared it. 

Naturally certain change was inevitable after the Southern states 
had begun secede. But this did not mean that war was, even now, 
inevitable. Republicans had persistent faith (and surveying the evidence, 
e.g. the voting secession the South, one can least appreciate their 
point view) the strength Unionist sentiment below the Mason-Dixon 
line. True, secession meant that was temporarily overpowered, but 
careful handling the situation might yet restore its ascendancy and 
the states question the Union. was this belief, the party’s 
desire for war Lincoln’s belong the ages, which provides the key 
Republican policy. Delay and the avoidance friction would give 
the Southern Unionists their opportunity, particular would hold the 
Border states bridge over which the Deep South might return the 
fold. Hence, writes Professor Potter, Republican leaders refused 

with any the essential issues involved the crisis, refused make 
any concessions the vital territorial question, and confined their activities 
policy maintaining the government’s position and all 
causes friction until the Southern reaction should set 

The conduct such policy such time hot feeling called for 
the utmost skill. For this Seward, though eventually lost his head 
completely, was the whole well endowed. is, indeed, fascinating 
follow the story told here his clever handling all the complicated 
threads. And yet one left with the feeling that his overriding belief 
that all reasonable men must see the social, economic, and political value 
union clearly did, was fact the principal reason his failure. 
For was not working world exclusively reasonable men, and 
did not avoid war. Even so, his role during these months was all- 
important. was certainly who maintained the position’ during 
January and February 1861, preventing the outbreak war before Lincoln 
took office and enabling him inaugurated Washington instead 
of, say, New York. Though not know this, was have 
profound effect the strategy the subsequent war. 

far Lincoln himself concerned, he, too, seems have believed 
that secession was ‘humbug’ and have generally agreed with the 
policy of, speak, killing with kindness’. Further, kept the 
upper hand his relations with Seward before inauguration. 
unwilling far Seward, was, none the less, convinced through- 
out the ‘basic unionism the South’, and acted accordingly. The 
fatal weakness this policy was that tended over-estimate the 


strength Southern unionism and, more important, utterly misconceived 
its character. 
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short, the Republicans did not offer compromise the strict sense 
the word all. Further, whilst may possible regret the 
failure the Crittenden plan (the story which is, incidentally, very 
well told here), this regret cannot properly coupled with 
the Republican party determined fight irrepressible conflict 
But this exonerates many the North war-guilt, the same token 
does not implicate many the South. 


Studies Diplomacy and Statecraft. (London: Long- 
mans, 1942.) 


this volume Dr. Gooch republishes, revised and slightly expanded 
form, nine lectures articles which have appeared various journals 
during the past twenty years, and prints for the first time lucid survey, 
primarily from the British angle, ‘The Diplomatic Background the 
First World War’. concludes this survey: ‘In 1914, the 
Crimean War, the struggles against Louis XIV and Napoleon, 
1939, fought for the Balance Power, other words, for our own 
and security’. brief appendix gives record two con- 
1929 with and Jagow. Four the reprints are 
similarly concerned with the background the First World War. The 
general standpoint and treatment are what would expected from 
Dr. Gooch’s unsurpassed knowledge the diplomatic sources. always 
his fair-mindedness conspicuous, whether the very useful outline 
‘Franco-German Relations, 1871-1914’, his review Biilow’s 
damning memoirs, the first-rate sketch Kiderlen-Wachter. The 
republication this last essay particularly welcomed, since nothing 
comparable exists English. May suggested that companion 
essay would equally acceptable Marschall von Bieberstein, Kiderlen’s 
only rival the title the ablest and most forceful German diplomatist 
between 1890 and 1914? May also suggested that Dr. Gooch should 
give out the storehouse his knowledge this period estimate 
the organization, working, and recruitment the foreign offices and 
diplomatic and consular services the Great Powers? the general 
staffs and war ministries could added, much the better. 
Austria-Hungary, although she inevitably emphasized the cause 
the outbreak war 1914, remains relatively the background 
these studies, and Russia inadequately treated. This applies also 
the post-1918 period, which covered dispassionate survey British 
Foreign Policy, 1919-1939’. These twenty years are summed 
‘one the most depressing chapters the history British diplomacy 
‘if there was too little conciliation during the Weimar era there 
was too little firmness when Hitler came the helm’. Elsewhere Dr. 
Gooch writes that the root the trouble’ the Europe the ’thirties 
‘is the existence frontiers imposed defiance the sentiments 
aggrieved human beings’; but does not discuss whether 
the Germans and the Magyars were justified their aggrieved sentiments, 
and admits that was doubtless impossible make more states- 
manlike settlement than the Treaty Versailles’. There will, however, 
general agreement with Dr. Gooch when, summing the 
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weakness British foreign policy the recalls the maxim 
Frederick the Great: Diplomacy without armaments like music 
without instruments 

The last third the volume consists four general studies, broad, 
humane, and well-stocked, not penetrating profound. The French 
Revolution World Force’ lays the main emphasis equality, 
sovereignty the people, and nationality. (One small point criticism 
requires made: Rousseau’s burning pages’ may have been 
‘devoured everyone who could read’ France before 1789, but they 
were not, implied, pages the Contrat Social.) Political Auto- 
biography embraces rulers and ministers, makers history 
who have told their own tale’, from Babur and Sully Mussolini and 
Hitler. Bismarck’s Reflections and Recollections are justly put ‘at the 
top the list’. Americans are included, but only Grant and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Franklin’s autobiography excluded being insufficiently 
political, but gallery otherwise representative strange miss 
Jefferson John Adams and his son. Hobbes and the Absolute State 
very good summary his life and writings, but less successful 
critical analysis. Politics and Morals’ Dr. Gooch gives expression 
his noble ideal combination Kant and Mazzini the guiding 
conception the good life international much domestic society. 
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Scottish History Society has added its important list docu- 
ments published, Minutes the Synod Argyll, 1639-1651, edited 
Duncan Mactavish (3rd series, vol. 37, 1943). subsequent volume 
will complete the work 1661 and will include the index. synod district 
Scotland under Presbyterianism corresponds roughly diocese 
Romanist Anglican periods. The court, which consisted ministers 
and representative elders, normally met twice the year, standing be- 
tween the supreme court which was the annual general assembly, and the 
presbyteries and kirk sessions. Only certain classes ecclesiastical busi- 
ness came before synod, for example, discipline cases more serious 
nature, that the minutes cannot themselves adequately reflect 
religious conditions. considerable extent they are inevitably 
record unfortunate departures from the straight path and thus display 
the defects Church life rather than its normal healthy maintenance. 
There nothing the least surprising the documents presented 
this volume but well that they should available print, especially 
they deal with distinctively Highland and Gaelic-speaking province, 
and thus with area which had peculiar characteristics and problems. 
Presbyterianism had been restored Scotland the Glasgow Assembly 
1638 following upon the signing the National Covenant, and this 
area seems have been accepted without comment, the former bishop 
settling quietly the work parish minister. Politics and religion 
were inextricably intertwined that time, and therefore find the 
synod inflicting spiritual penalties upon those who were false the Solemn 
League and Covenant, who supported Montrose who later sided with 
the Engagers against the narrower theocratic party. The political troubles 
the period echo the notices manses burned and parishes from which 
the population had fled. The most important points brought out the 
documents are the difficulty providing ordinances parishes thinly 
populated but wide extent without roads adequate ferry arrangements 
the thoroughness with which the synod took the question disjoining, 
uniting, reconstituting parishes the interest efficiency the lack 
Gaelic-speaking candidates for the ministry causing numerous and 
lengthy the genuine concern the synod for education, and 
for Gaelic translations Catechism and the difficulty which 
this distant synod experienced keeping touch with what was going 
headquarters Church and the zeal lay-elders including 
the marquis Argyll, and on. the other hand occasional difficulty 
establishing kirk sessions remote districts; and the care with which 
chaplains were provided for troops service and for seasonal crowds 
fishing centres. There minimum annotation; but the editor 
has shown patience transcription, and his brief introduction points 
out the main features the documents and gives interesting history 
the manuscript. map the synod area would have been useful 
adjunct. 
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kind book more difficult review than library catalogue. 
Without knowing the library the reviewer France, Guide 
Cleveland, Stewart (Cleveland, 1942), cannot tell 
what problems the catalogue had face: without knowing for whom 
intended cannot freely criticize the way which they have been 
solved. can only admire the ingenuity with which the books have 
been classified, what is, after all, not complete list, but only re- 
and and forth; whilst admitting that 
for his own purposes finds some these distinctions confusing rather 
than clarifying. can only make certain feeling that the 
answers them must clearer Cleveland, Ohio, than they are 
Oxford, England. Why, for instance, should Secondary precede 
Sources’? what principle are ‘Standard Accounts’ dis- 
tinguished from ‘Classic Treatments’? Why should ‘Essays and 
Lectures (as for instance Acton’s Lectures the French Revolution 
excluded from both these Would not better merge 
some the subdivisions rather than give many cross-references (for 
instance, there are titles under Political and Legal Aspects’ the 
old regime, and 135 cross-references, each which has looked 
under its separate number)? again, why should Chateaubriand’s 
biography come under the Revolution, David’s and Talleyrand’s under 
the old regime, Babeuf’s under Napoleon, and Sieyes’ divided between 
the old regime and the doubt the index gives guiding 
hand through some these and others would doubtless 
disappear practice. One can any case Dr. Stewart and 
his university big and beautifully produced piece work, and 
acknowledge the courtesy with which many its 501 copies have been 
presented institutions and this country interested the period. 


Dr. Klein says his hero that soft haze pious rational- 
ization obscures this period his life’ (Johann Conrad Beissel, Mystic 
and Martinet. Milford, for University Pennsylvania Press, 1942). 
This soft haze not allowed cloud the picture either this new volume 
the Pennsylvania Lives’ series, the valuable symposium edited 
Ralph Wood (Pennsylvania Germans. Milford, for Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1943). each book there welcome absence mere 
local racial piety. Indeed, Dr. Klein almost too hard his hero. 
sees very clearly his limitations man and religious founder. 
might have fallen back Gibbonian irony when question 
the internal life Ephrata or, like some contemporary commentators, 
decameronian ribaldry. But, told candidly and with scholarship, 
this story the religious and monastic experience the Palatinate mystic 
has real interest for the student religious well American history. 
The symposium treats extremely interesting group with long, 
distinguished, record. Religious, economic, 
cultural history are all illustrated, without there being too deliberately 
external assessment one side mere racial sales talk the other. 
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The Culture Charleston (University North Carolina Press, 
1942) Mr. Bowes deals mainly with the period between the beginning 
the eighteenth century and the American Revolution. treats his 
and Dissenters (seeing the establishment the Church England 
1706 certain impetus the intellectual life the community), Educa- 
tion Home and Abroad’, Books and Libraries’, and Scientific 
Interests’. The danger such treatment that the result may 
fragmentary interesting account which difficult see the wood 
for the trees. Mr. Bowes’ escapes this, partly keeping his book short 
and partly bis final chapter The Charleston which 
pulls the whole together. any case does not limit himself the 
mere arrangement curious and relevant items. suggests their 
application the great issues the time. Thus argues that was 
the intellectual temper the Carolina aristocracy which largely accounts 
for their final break with Britain. Carolina was prosperous under the 
Crown, and stood lose materially independence. Here, unlike New 
England Virginia, economic considerations cannot held explain 
the local unanimity (nowhere greater unless was Boston) for the 
patriotic cause. The Charleston aristocrats were swayed neither 
demagogic appeals nor the counsels their pockets. was 
intellectual decision founded their concepts right and honour and 
the best interests their class.’ Subordination Great Britain and 
position inferiority were repugnant the leaders community 
which, these pages show, had reached remarkably high level 
culture and civilization. Yet, Mr. Bowes points out, the intellectual 
vigour eighteenth-century Charleston had much with the British 
connexion and was suffer when lost what calls the fertilizing con- 
tact English culture’. word should added commendation 
the beautiful binding and print this book. The Charleston Library 
Society would have been glad have their shelves. 


The Hudson’s Bay Record Society’s policy publishing documents 
the period subsequent the union the Hudson’s Bay and North 
West Companies continued its fourth volume, The Letters John 
McLoughlin from Fort Vancouver the Governor and Committee, First 
Series, 1825-38, ed. Rich, with introduction Kaye Lamb 
(London: The Hudson’s Bay Record Society, 1941). The volume in- 
cludes every known letter received London from McLoughlin from March 
1825, when took charge the Columbia department, until March 1838, 
when left furlough and further volume extending his retirement 
1846 foreshadowed. McLoughlin had vast territories under his charge. 
The Hudson’s Bay company was the sole British enterprise operating 
from the southward limit Russian claims 54° 40’ the frontiers 
California, though the Oregon country under the convention 1818 
American citizens had equal rights. first the company, which foresaw 
eventual American advance the Pacific, seemed think its role 
purely defensive. But McLoughlin was sent out pursue vigorous 
policy, and Governor Simpson, revisiting the Columbia 1829, was 
struck the extraordinary change that had been brought about four 
years. proved himself not merely vigorous, but adaptable. When 
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American trappers increased numbers the regions east and south 
the Columbia, instead combing the country great trapping expedi- 
tions began trade with the Americans for their furs. Rather than 
fight enterprising American trader, Nathaniel Wyeth, came 
terms with him, rightly foreseeing that his enterprise was doomed 
fail and that would mean unnecessary expense fight it. But though 
defended his policies ably against criticism, grew increasingly im- 
patient when the governor and committee did not see eye eye with 
him. His ultimate breach with the company casts its shadow before. 
McLoughlin’s personality was course already well known, although 
this volume, with Dr. Kaye Lamb’s scholarly introduction, adds various 
points our knowledge his career. The real importance the volume 
lies the light throws the company’s methods carrying business 
general and the business the Columbia department particular. 
The letters, unlike Simpson’s journal Robertson’s correspondence, 
which formed the first two volumes the Hudson’s Bay series, are 
business documents pure and simple. Their main interest will for 
students the fur trade the Pacific coast. But the methods 
this great monopoly individualistic age cannot fail interest the 
economic historian, and the history the Pacific coast this time 
important students British expansion and Anglo-American 
relations. 


The latest instalment Princess Lieven’s letters (The Lieven- 
Palmerston Correspondence, 1828-1856. Translated and edited Lord 
Sudley, with preface Sir John Squire. London: John Murray, 
1943) contains those exchanged with Emily, Countess Cowper, afterwards 
Viscountess Palmerston. means complete—there are 
letters from Lady Cowper between 1828 and 1834 and none from Princess 
Lieven between April 1845 and August 1846—and must assumed 
that some the original letters are missing from the collection presented 
the British Museum Lady Cowper’s descendants 1939 ac- 
quired from Prince Nicholas Lieven short time before. Princess Lieven 
and Lady Palmerston wrote each other French; but Lord Sudley 
has translated the letters with such skill that the reader might well believe 
that they had been written English. Their value source 
information politics and diplomacy declines with the years. 
the early period they tell something about the early stages the 
Belgian question, William IV’s dismissal his whig ministers and the 
formation Peel’s first ministry, but disappointingly little about the 
recall the Lievens from London. Princess Lieven’s ill-health and 
family sorrows take pride place the and although the 
interest revives when her liaison with Guizot gave Princess Lieven access 
more reliable sources information, Lady Cowper’s marriage Lord 
Palmerston 1839 and conflicting views the merits Peel’s: second 
ministry led unfortunately increased reticence affairs. 
Whereas Princess Lieven praised the fearless conduct Peel 
and his colleagues, Lady Palmerston denounced ‘his reputation for 
double dealing’, warned Guizot against the conservative government’s 
attempts deceive him’, poured scorn idiot Aber- 
deen for his handling the Tahiti question, and tried persuade Princess 
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Lieven that the foreign diplomatists London ‘dislike Aberdeen 
intensely they regard him poor sort fool and draw very un- 
favourable comparisons between him and husband’. Nevertheless, 
despite growing suspicion each other’s discretion and sincerity, 
Lieven and Lady Palmerston continued draw vivid and amusing 
pictures the personalities and events the narrow aristocratic world 
which they lived. Indeed, the small change politics and 
diplomacy that gives the correspondence its value, and this not 
enhanced claiming for Princess Lieven more exhalted 
role international affairs than she actually played her later years. 
the evidence present available, surely much exaggera- 
tion claim, does the editor his explanatory comments, that 


she engineered the entente between the French and British governments 


1843 say that King Edward VII engineered the entente 1904. 
Some the footnotes are either redundant (e.g. those pp. 239, 242, and 
264) misleading because their lack precision, and one two in- 


accuracies both notes and comments (e.g. the date Princess 


return Paris was 1849 and not 1851) might have been avoided 


From the study Longstreet, Messrs. Eckenrode and Conrad have 
turned the defence McClellan (George McClellan, the Man Who 
Saved the Union, Eckenrode and Bryan Conrad. London: 
Milford, for University North Carolina Press, 1942). true that the 
old black picture McClellan painted Republican politicians and 
Republican historians has been painted over less partisan hands, but 
the case for the general whom Lee thought the ablest his opponents 
has never been more vigorously or, the whole, more cogently stated. 
Not all readers Messrs. Eckenrode and Conrad will convinced the 
defence McClellan’s tactics Sharpsburg (Antietam), but McClellan’s 
latest defenders admit his lack political tact and his weakness for 
writing letters that could used—and twisted—as evidence against him 
Stanton. The special topographical knowledge the authors makes 


their the Seven Days especially valuable. The 


Chickahominy, learn, much less formidable obstacle than the 
stream that nearly produced Aspern-Essling with McClellan 
Napoleon. And the highly critical comments Lee’s logistics are worth 


Pemberton, Defender Vicksburg (University North Carolina Press, 
1942), has always been one the dimmest figures amongst the leading 
commanders the American Civil War, spite the fact that possibly 
Southern officer ever failed more important task. For there 
doubt that Grant’s capture Vicksburg and the consequent opening 
the Mississippi was very sericus, not itself fatal blow the Con- 
federacy. But though the South forgot tried forget Pemberton, 
fitting that his grandson, another Pemberton, should essay this 
gallant tardy vindication his distinguished forbear. The book 
based, not only the voluminous literature the Civil War, but more 
particularly the Pemberton MSS. now the University North 
Carolina. appendix printed full long though unfinished 
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memorandum Pemberton himself which will invaluable future 
students this campaign. have here another vivid illustration 

the dilemma which constantly beset the Richmond strategists; how 

meet the demands the Virginia and Mississippi fronts and which 

give precedence. is, course, easy condemn them pointing 

the loss Vicksburg and Gettysburg practically the same July day 

1863. But perhaps more useful recall their lack essential 

resources which was the main cause their ultimate defeat. How different 

would the verdict if, might well have happened, Lee’s Gettysburg 
campaign had succeeded! the particular case Vicksburg Pemberton 

could justly complain that never received the support which his im- 

portant command demanded. was short, for instance, heavy 

artillery above all never had adequate force cavalry. No. 
general ever groped such fog war’ and, retrospect, rightly 
attributed his misfortunes mainly this lack cavalry. remains the 
most astonishing feature the campaign. bound up, however, with 
‘another question which should have welcomed more discussion 
this book. Was Pemberton justified manoeuvring against Grant’s 
communications after the latter had left the river and was heading for 
Jackson Such distinguished authorities General Fuller and Captain 
Liddell Hart have censured him for attempting cut communications 
which, since Grant lived the country, did not exist. But Pemberton 
was doubt justified thinking that his great opponent must draw his 
ordnance stores from somewhere. These assuredly did not grow the 
Mississippi plantations. any case Pemberton’s actions after Grant 
crossed the river force were fatally embarrassed the equivocal conduct 
Johnston. This puzzling figure nowhere appears less favour- 
able light than during this campaign, and Pemberton’s attempt obey 
his government’s instructions, and the same time collaborate with 
Johnston spite the poorest means communication, must have 
added very considerably the strain under which laboured. 
appears, indeed, throughout this book essentially unhappy figure. 
was Northerner Philadelphia Quaker stock who embraced the 
cause grounds principle but his own material cost. His 
was mistrusted many his associates (though never 
Jefferson Davis) because his given all-important com- 
mand inadequate resources against Grant and Sherman, the ablest 
all Northern officers, and spend later life, when the war was 
over, obscurity and penury. These were indeed times which tried men’s 
and not difficult understand why Pemberton could say 
the end, not sorry hascome’. Yet, comparing his-declining 
years with those the man whom surrendered, who shall say that 
his were the less honourable 


CORRIGENDUM. 


474 vol. lviii, footnote should read 
Gold’ struck out, being St. Paul’s Cross but not Canterbury. 
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